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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell ; 
from the Time of the Norman Conquest. By 
J. H. Wiffen, M.R.S.L., Corresponding 
Member of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Normandy, &c. 2vols.8vo. London, 1833. 
Longman and Co.; Carpenter and Son. 

Few families in this or any other country 

could connect so much of general history with 

their personal biography, as the illustrious 
house of Russell ; and we rejoice to see so able 
awork as that now produced by Mr. Wiffen 
on such a subject. By his patient and laborious 
researches, he has, while following the thread 
of private adventure, and investigating the 
stores of private correspondence, elucidated the 
true nature of many events over which a mys- 

has been thrown in the usual fashion of 
philosophical national historians, who, being 
led to group and mass their incidents, and dra- 
matise their characters, rarely ever fail to 
misrepresent particular circumstances, to dis- 
tort separate action, and to idealise individual 
participation. Such inquiries, therefore, cannot 
be otherwise than interesting and important; 
and when faithfully conducted, as in the pre- 
sent instance, throw an acceptable light over 
the past, and thus afford a useful lesson for 
the future. 

The immediate progenitors of the English 
house of Russell were Du Rozels of Le Rozel, a 
chateau and domain in Lower Normandy, where 
the rivulet called Bus falls into the sea. They 
were a junior branch (shooting off from the 
main stem at the beginning of the 11th cen- 
tury) of the powerful Bertrands, barons of 
Briquebec, who claim to be descended from 
the Turstains through a long line of Norwegian 
kings and jarls. Of this early race Mr. Wiffen 
has given a brief account in a distinct memoir, 
80 as to be bound, if desired, with the larger 
volumes. 


’ Hugh, lord of Le Rozel, was witness to a deed 


of the Countess Matilda, previous to the expe- 
dition into England, in which he accompanied 
the Conqueror, and was present at the battle of 
Hastings. From this era the author traces his 
successors, with large possessions in England 
and Normandy, Hugh himself having taken the 
cowl in 1080, through the first crusade, and the 
reigns of our Edwards and Henrys, in which 
they were eminently conspicuous, till Sir John 
Russell, who became the first Earl of Bedford, 
links himself very closely with all the principal 
affairs of one of the most memorable periods in 
the annals of Europe: viz. from his introduc- 
tion to the court of Henry VII. in 1506 to his 
death in 1555, when Queen Mary filled the 
English throne. This half century of a most 
eventful career embraced the siege of Tournay, 
the famous battle of the Spurs, the field of the 
Cloth of Gold, the sack of Morlaix (where he 
was knighted by Surrey), a secret mission of 
the utmost confidence and peril to the cele- 
brated Duke of Bourbon, an intimate con- 


the battle of Pavia, correspondence with Henry 
VIII. and Wolsey, a second embassy to Italy 
after his marriage in England, the sack of 
Rome and death of Bourbon, a third mission, 
his advance to the peerage, defence of his con- 
duct in regard to the spoliation of the monas- 
teries, wars in France, command against the 
insurgents in Devonshire temp. Ed. VI., treaty 
of Guisnes, embassy to Philip of Spain in 1554, 
and his death in the following year. 

The Memoirs then proceed through the line 
of his descendants for above two hundred years, 
till the death of the fourth duke (whom he 
vindicates against Junius) in 1771, where the 
writer wisely stops, leaving nearer contempora- 
ries to be delineated in a later generation. 

Having thus explained the nature of Mr. 
Wiffen’s work, we shall, for the present, con- 
tent ourselves with illustrating it by a few 
miscellaneous selections ; passing over the anti- 
quarian details of the first five centuries! We 
begin with a characteristic letter to Wolsey on 
his first disgrace, A.D. 1528. 

*¢ Pleaseth it your grace, that I have received 
your letter, whereby I perceive that your grace 
is good lord unto me, which is great comfort 
and rejoicing to me. I can recompense your 
grace with nothing but my poor heart and 
service, which is at your commandment, and 
shall be while I live. The king is merry, 
thanked be God ; and I am sure that his grace 
would that your grace were so likewise. Your 
grace must comfort yourself, and be of good 
cheer, assuring your grace that the king is well 
appeased and satisfied in his mind, as I well 
perceive when he speaks of you. And doubt 
you not that you shall have him as good to your 
grace as ever he was in his life; for his grace 
is a prince of so many good qualities and of so 
good rememberance, that he will remember the 
great service and pains that your grace has 
taken for him, and also the great familiarity 
that has been by time gone. Wherefore your 
grace may be of good comfort, and take the 
matter well, for you shall have none other 
cause. Sometimes the father and son be in 
displeasure, and brother, by evil reports, as 
may fortune has been now between your grace 
and the king. Methinketh it should be well 
done that your grace would find the means to 
come more unto the king, that your grace mote 
speak with him, which should be greatly to 
your both contentations. I beseech your grace 
to pardon me, that I did not write an answer 
of the letter that your grace sent me ; the cause 
was, that I was advertised in haste, that my 
son Broughton’s household that is at Tudding- 
ton was evil ordered, as of a surety I find it, as 
I shall shew your grace at my next coming ; 
and thus Jesu preserve your grace. At Ampt- 
hill, the 26th day of July, 1529. Your humble 
servant, J. Russet.” 

Of a letter to Lord Cromwell, Mr. Wiffen 
remarks : 

“In 1537 the nation was again visited by 

that formidable disease, the sweating sickness ; 
and as the new queen, Jane Seymour, indulged 





nexion and great influence in all the military 
and political acts of that renowned personage, 


hopes of giving to the crown a male successor, 


the intimation that a servant of Cromwell’s 
had fallen sick excited her apprehensions. The 
following letter, which notices the circumstance, 
is curious, from the familiar style in which it 
speaks of the king, as a boon companion to his 
attendants in their sylvan sports. Whatever 
censure may be justly attached to Henry’s arbi- 
trary rule, especially after his acknowledged 
supremacy had armed him with intolerance, 
he had assuredly the art, by his hilarity and 
generosity, personally to attach affection, and 
even, as we learn from Strype, much of popular 
regard.” 

The annexed is the passage alluded to: 

“ Ensuring your lordship that his grace is 
very sorry that the chance happened so now, 
that you might not be here to make good cheer, 
as we all do; and the king, who useth himself 
more like a good fellow than like a king among 
us that be here ; and, thanked be God ! I never 
saw him merrier in his life than he is now; 
and sorry I am, and also other good fellows, 
your lords and friends, that you may not be 
here, praying you to repair as near as you can 
shortly, that some time we may have your 
company.” 

Under Edward the third earl we find a 
careful digest of Irish affairs, 1593 et seq., 
when Sir William Russell was Lord Deputy. 

The annexed is a very remarkable (unpub- 
lished) letter, giving us a picture of parliament 
pending the discussion of the famous Perr. 
TION OF Ricut. In 1628, “* the commons 
had agreed on a remonstrance to the king, 
which he met on the 5th of June by a peremp- 
tory message, commanding them quickly to 
conclude their business, and forbear to meddle 
farther with affairs of state:’’ and the sensa- 
tion is thus impressively described by Joseph 
Mead, Esq., in a letter to Sir M. Stuteville. 

«* Christ’s College, June 15, 1628. 

“ Worthy sir,— Though I came not home 
time enough to unbuckle my budget to send by 
your coach, yet, lest you should remain too 
long under an uncertain relation, I have re. 
solved to venture a line or two by Kenford ; 
but you must expect no more than the time 
wherein I must write will afford me. I know 
you have heard of that black and doleful 
Thursday, June 5, the day I arrived at Lon- 
don, which was by degrees occasioned first by 
his majesty’s unsatisfactory answer on Monday, 
and increased by a message afterward, that he 
was resolved neither to add to, nor alter the 
answer he had given them. Hereupon they 
fell to recount the miscarriage of our govern. 
ment, and the disasters of all our designs these 
latter years, representing every thing to the 
life; but the first day glancing only at the 
duke, not naming him. On Wednesday they 
proceeded farther, to the naming of him, Sir 
Edward Coke breaking the ice, and the rest 
following. So that on Thursday, they growing 
still more vehement, and ready to fall down- 
right upon him, a message was sent from his 
majesty, absolutely forbidding them to meddle 
with the government, or any of his majesty’s 
ministers; but if they meant to have this a 
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session, forthwith to finish what they had 
begun, as otherwise his majesty would dismiss 
them. Then appeared such a spectacle of pas- 
sions, as the like had seldom been seen in such 
an assembly, some weeping, some expostulating; 
some prophesying of the fatal ruin of our king- 
dom, some playing the divines, and confessing 
their own and their country’s sins, which drew 
this government upon us; some finding, as it 
were, fault with those that wept, and express- 
ing their bold and coura:;cous resolutions against 
the enemies of the king and the kingdom. I 
have been told by parliament-men, that there 
were above a hundred weeping eyes, many whb 
offered to speak being interrupted and silenced 
with their own passions. Yet they stayed not 
here; but as grieved men are wont, all this 
doleful distemper showered down upon the 
Duke of Buckingham as the cause and author 
of all their misery, in the midst of these their 
pangs crying out most bitterly against him, as 
the abuser of the king, and enemy of the king- 
dom. At which time Mr. Speaker, not able 
as he seemed any longer to behold so woful a 
spectacle in so grave a senate, with tears flow- 
ing in his eyes, besought them to grant him 
leave to go out for half an hour, which being 
granted him, he went presently to his majesty, 
and informed him in what state the house was 
in, and came presently back with a message to 
dismiss the house and all committees from fur- 
ther proceeding until next morning, when they 
should know his majesty’s pleasure forthwith. 
The like was sent to the lords’ house, and not 
there entertained without some tears, both 
houses accepting it as a preparation to a disso- 
lution, which they expected would be the next 
morning ; but this is observable (I had it from 
a parliament-man), that, had not the speaker 
returned at that very moment, they had voted 
the duke to be an arch-traitor, and enemy to 
the king and kingdom, with a worse appendix 
thereto, if some say true. They were then 
calling to the question when the speaker came 
in, but then stayed to hear his message. The 
next day, Friday morning, they were recom- 
forted with a message much better than they 
looked for, that they should go on and despatch 
their business, for which his majesty would 
grant them convenient time, and give them 
such satisfaction as was meet. They spent that 
day in the house of commons in preparing a 
remonstrance to his majesty of the great danger 
the kingdom was in, and the grievances it 
groaned under, which they first thought upon 
the day before, when his majesty’s message 
came unto them threatening a dissolution. 
They examined the transporting of ordnance, 
the selling of powder out of the Tower, the 
matter of the Dutch horse, &c.; but fell no 
more out upon the duke. That forenoon came 
an unexpected message from the lords. Their 
lordships desired the commons to join with 
them to petition his majesty for another answer 
to the Petition of Right, which they most 
gladly accepted of. I was then in Westminster 
Hall. The next day, Saturday, June 7th, the 
commons continued as before in making ready 
their remonstrance: they rose at twelve. | 
dined with Sir Robert Brooke at his brother’s 
house, close by the Palace Yard, and sat with 
him till two, at which time he made haste 
again to the parliament house, there being then 
not so much as a suspicion of his majesty’s 
letter coming to the house, as not having yet 
been moved by both houses, as was agreed. 
Nevertheless, about four o'clock, news came 
that his majesty was coming to parliament: 
presently the commons were called up, and his 
majesty spoke unto them thus :—‘ The answer 





I have already given you was made with so 
good deliberation, and approved by the judg- 
ment of so many wise men, that I could not 
have imagined but that it should have given 
full satisfaction. But to avoid all ambiguous 
interpretation, and to shew you that there is 
no doubleness in my meaning, I am willing to 
please you in words as in substance. Read your 
petition, and you shall have an answer that I am 
sure will please you.’ The petition being read, 
his majesty answered, ‘Le Droict soit faict comme 
il est désiré. This I am sure is full, yet no 
more than I granted you in my first answer. 
You see now how ready I have shewed myself 
to satisfy your demands, so that I have done 
my part.’ Presently the house testified their 
satisfaction with acclamations, and other like 
expressions.” 

With this, and some anecdotical varieties, 
we must now conclude. 

Anecdote of Francis I.—Count Furstemberg, 
the commander of a strong band of mercenary 
Germans in the king’s service, was suspected of 
subornation to destroy his majesty ; and we are 
told: ‘ Francis refused to credit the tale when 
Tremouille first apprised him of Furstemberg’s 
design. Ina short time there came a confirm. 
ation of the intelligence, and Tremouille asked 
permission to chastise the count from court. 
But this Francis refused, and used a measure of 
his own to ascertain the fact. One day, when 
he was going to hunt, he took the best sword 
he could select from his armoury, and com- 
manded the count to keep near him during the 
sport. After having for some time chased the 
stag, the king turned aside, and when he saw 
himself alone with Furstemberg, in the deepest 
part of the forest, he said, drawing his sword, 
‘ What think you ? is this sword a good one ?’ 
The count, after handling it, said that he had 
never seen a better. ‘ You are right,” said the 
king; ‘ and it appears to me, that if any gen- 
tleman should have engaged to slay me, and 
knew the strength of my arm, and the bravery 
of my heart to accompany it with this good 
sword, he would think twice before he assailed 
me: yet I should always reckon him a great 
villain, if, being alone together, hand to hand, 
he would not dare to execute his enterprise.’ 
To which the count replied, with some astonish- 
ment, ¢ Sire, the villany of the enterprise would 
be indeed great, but the folly of him who should 
desire to execute it would be scarcely less.’ The 
king received back the weapon with a smile, 
replaced it in the scabbard, and hearing the 
chase near him, set spurs to his horse, and re- 
joined the company. The next morning, the 
count went to Robertet, the treasurer, and told 
him, that as his pay was insufficient, he should 
be under the necessity of quitting the royal 
service, unless it were doubled. Francis sent 
back word, that if he were discontented with 
the terms upon which he entered his service, 
and which satisfied others of equally good birth, 
he was not disposed to offer any objection to 
his wishes. The count then said, he would say 
adieu, and go. He could not wait a decent 
time, but went and took leave of the queen- 
mother and Francis, as the latter was sitting 
down to table. Every body was astonished at 
his sudden departure, till the king explained it, 
by his relation of the previous incident. The 
count was afterwards taken by the French, in 
sounding the Marne for the emperor to pass, 
in the invasion of 1544, and sent to the Bastile 
as a spy, from which he was only liberated by a 
ransom of thirty thousand crowns.” 

Another anecdote relating to the same prince, 
and a lady of Lucretian virtue. (1524.) 


re 

main army: yet, it appears he was not so fully 
occupied with the affairs of battle, as to neglect 
any of his chivalrous observances to love. At 
Avignon he visited the grave of Laura, and 
threw some verses on her tomb. He next ap. 
proached the little city of Manosque, and the 
keys were presented to him as he entered, by 
the daughter of Antoine de Voland, one of its 
principal citizens. Her singular beauty touched 
the heart of Francis, and the ardour of his eyes 
betrayed to the fair Provengale both the ad. 
miration and emotion with which she had jp. 
spired him. The modest maiden saw her dan. 
ger, and became alarmed for the consequences; 
so that to cancel the impression she had made, 
she had recourse to an expedient which Du 
Bellay, who relates the incident, imagines few 
women would have had the courage to use, 
She stained her face with the smoke of sulphur, 
and her charming features became changed for 
ever. The king was sensibly affected when the 
heroic act was mentioned to him, and loaded 
with presents the unfortunate victim of his 
indiscretion.” 

This ‘‘ Francis, who thought that the cha. 
racter of a gentleman comprehended in it every 
excellent quality that a sovereign could possess, 
was accustomed to use the asseveration, ‘ Foi 
de gentilhomme !* He had once asserted to one 
of his courtiers, * Foi de roi!" which the latter 
did not appear to believe. Francis, perceiving 
this, said, ‘ Foi de gentilhomme!? and the 
courtier was quite satisfied.” 

We have only to add, that Mr. Wiffen has 
adorned these volumes with some pleasing 
poetical compositions congenial to their con- 
tents, and with two excellent portraits (of the 
present Duke and the first Earl), and some 
sweet illustrations of ancient castles, churches, 
&c. Ina future No. we propose to offer a few 
observations on important historical points be- 
longing to a period to which our attention has 
recently been called by Tytler’s Life of Raleigh, 
as farther developed in these pages; and to 
several collateral points allied to them. In the 
meantime we most heartily commend these 
Memoirs to the public, as a very valuable addi- 
tion to our national literature. 





BYRON AND SCOTT. 


The Life and Works of Lord Byron. 
XVII. London, Murray. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott ; with 
Notes, and Illustrations by Turner. Vol. II. 
Edinburgh, Cadell; London, Whittaker. 

HERE we have laid on our table, by the same 

messenger, the Jast volume of Murray’s col- 

lective Edition of Byron, and the second of that 
of Scott’s poetry; edited and illustrated, as 
nearly as might well be, in the same style and 
fashion, and produced to the public at the same 
very cheap price. We are old enough to re- 
collect the impression which each effort of these 
great masters made on the general mind at the 
time of its first appearance ; and now we have 
(or are about to have) them before us complete 
in all their sequence, garnished out with the 
most piquant morsels of contemporary criti- 
cism, and expounded by extracts from the dia- 
ries and private letters of the authors them- 
selves—in short, here are the two great popular 
classics of our age, set forth in classic-like garb 
and accoutrement, exactly as they are destined 
to be the wonder and delight of millions upon 
millions of unborn readers. With the death of 

Sir Walter Scott, in September 1832, we more 

than suspect one great productive period vr} 

English literature ceased and determined ! 


Vol. 








** Francis soon followed in person, with his 





Such a period is generally followed by a critical 
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one—and that again by an outburst of original 
creation. Well, we must let art, like nature, 
take its course of alternations. 

There is no passage in all the Edinburgh 
Review that does more credit to the good sense 
and good feeling, as well as delicate taste, of 
Mr. Jeffrey, than that in which, while Byron 
and Scott were still flourishing together in all 
the vigour of genius, he pointed out to the 
former—(alas ! he was a young man then —he 
never was any thing but a young man) the 
graceful example of his great and only rival. 
It was, after some highly laudatory criticism 
on the poetical execution of Don Juan, that 
he said, “* We have no notion that Lord Byron 
had any mischievous intention in these publi- 
cations, and readily acquit him of any wish to 
corrupt the morals, or impair the happiness of 
his readers ; but it is our duty to say, that 
much of what he has published appears to us 
tohave this tendency. How opposite to this is 
the system, or the temper, of the great author 
of Waverley! With all his unrivalled powers 
of invention, pathos, and pleasantry, the tenour 
of his sentiments is uniformly generous, indul- 
gent, and good humoured ; and so remote from 
the bitterness of misanthropy, that he never 
indulges in sarcasm, and scarcely, in any case, 
carries his merriment so far as derision. But 
the peculiarity by which he stands most broadly 
and proudly distinguished from Lord Byron is, 
that beginning, as he frequently does, with 
some ludicrous or satirical theme, he never fails 
to raise out of it some feelings of a generous or 
gentle kind, and to end by exciting our tender 
pity, or deep respect, for those very individuals 
or classes of persons who seemed at first to be 
brought on the stage for our mere sport and 
amusement ;—thus making the ludicrous itself 
subservient to the cause of benevolence, and 
inculeating, at every turn, and as the true end 
and result of all his trials and experiments, the 
love of our kind, and the duty and delight of a 
cordial and genuine sympathy with the joys and 
sorrows of every condition of men.” 

Most true is all this; and yet who is there 
that would now avow the wish that Don Juan 
had never been written? Not,we venture to say: 
my Lord Advocate Jeffrey — not he. It would 
never do, were all the great geniuses of an age to 
write in one temper, or look at the doings of 
the world about them from one and the same 
point of view. On the contrary, it is most 
fortunate that every age distinguished for lite- 
rary invention and description, has produced 
tival masters, seeking and finding different 
sorts of materials, and bringing out different 
sorts of moral and critical results. The gentle 
pathos of Euripides, and the stinging sarcasm 
of Aristophanes, come down from the same time 
and town, and reflect mutual light upon each 
other, and on the state of manners and feelings 
in the society which they alike adorned and 
delighted. The moral majesty of Virgil, the 
overflowing fancy of Ovid, and the sharp, 
shrewd, man-of-the-world observation of Ho- 
race, all bear the same date. The Paradise 
Lost and Hudibras were written at the same 
time in this same city of London, by men who 
had lived through the same long agony of civil 
convulsion. For thirty years Johnson and 
Voltaire held joint sovereignty over the mind 
of a later age; and posterity will understand 
us and our time thoroughly, — because our 
humbler classes have had the fortune to be 
Painted with equal justice, skill, and success, 
bat in totally different aspects, by Wordsworth 
on the one hand, and Crabbe (whom Byron 
well calls 


Nature's sternest painter—and the best) 








on the other; while the upper world of the 
time—society, politics, history, public men, and 
national events,—all the great features of the 
time, whether as regards thought or action, 
were surveyed and portrayed at once by the 
author of Marmion and Waverley, and by him 
of Childe Harold and Don Juan. Let us be 
thankful for the diversity, as well as the rich- 
ness, of the intellectual harvest that has now 
been gathered in and laid up! 

The concluding volume of Byron gives the 
last six cantos of Juan ; an appendix consisting 
of various minor pieces of all sorts in prose and 
verse, some of them now first published, and 
one or two of them of exquisite merit ; and 
lastly, an Index of the whole collection, which 
fills more than a hundred columns, and appears 
to have been got up with most laborious care. 
This index may also, as we perceive, be consi. 
dered as a Key; for, in many cases at least, it 
gives names where the references point only to 
asterisks. Probably as much has in this way 
been explained, as could well have been ex- 
pected in a work published by a respectable 
bookseller at this particular time. What is 
left dark is perhaps only too clearly seen through 
by most of those likely to look into the matter 
with keen optics, or with much interest there- 
anent. The article “‘Byron” is of itself enough 
to make this volume a sine qué non.* It en- 
ables us to turn at once to some remark by the 
noble poet on almost every writer of importance, 
ancient or modern, native or foreign; some 
character of almost every book he had ever 
read ; some opinion concerning almost every 
remarkable person or event of the times in 
which he lived ; and it is indeed impossible, 
as the editor says in his preface, to go over 
this one article without being lost in wonder at 
seeing what a man, usually talked of as disso- 
lute, had de facto done between the autumn of 
1807, when the Hours of Idleness appeared, 
and the spring of 1824, when the curtain dropt 
on “ life’s fitful fever” at Missolonghi ! 

On the last three cantos of Juan (those ad- 
mirable pictures of English fashionable life) the 
notes are very acceptable. No source of intelli- 
gence seems to have been neglected ; we have all 
the cookery terms cleared up by Ude and the 
Code Gourmand—that exquisite little jeud' esprit 
which ought to be translated most surely—and 
the dialect of the fancy glossarised in like fa. 
shion by John Bee and Pierce Egan. And so 
let us place the last volume in honour, and 
within easy reach, on the same shelf with its 
sixteen brethren. It will not be soon that we 
shall possess another shelf holding in so small 
compass such a treasure of poetry, wit, humour, 
life. 

Immediately by it, however, and on the same 
range, is that which, ere many months elapse, 
will contain the annotated and illustrated poetry 
of Scott. What can be more delightful than to 
turn from Byron’s satire to such things as the 
gentle minstrelsy abounds in—the old simple 
pathos of the village muse, the wild supersti- 
tions, the true and woful love-stories, the 
broad natural fun and merriment of the half- 
civilised border ? This second volume is richer 
than the first in new matter, both authorial 
and editorial; but as we have been writing 
about Byron, we are tempted to notice two 
things that hang on, as it were, tohim. In 
Lord Maxwell’s ** Good Night,’’ we have the 


original of Childe Harold’s 
** My native land, good night !” 





* We think our correspondent who so severely cen- 
sured the extension of this publication beyond its ori- 
ginal prospectus, will be satisfied with its finish; but if 
eS are open to any just suggestions from him.— 


Sey 
This border chief was obliged to leave Scotland 
in 1608, in consequence of what seems to our 
notions a most atrocious murder. He had 
inveigled his hereditary enemy, the Laird of 
Johnstone, into a meeting, and taken an oppor- 
tunity to shoot him dead with a pistol while 
his back was turned! How little of horror 
was excited at the time by this brutality, may 
be gathered from the style in which Maxwell’s 
departure is celebrated in the beautiful stanzas 
beginning— 
«« Adieu, madame, my mother dear, 
But and my sisters three! 
Adieu, fair Robert of Orchardstane ! 
My heart is wae for thee. 
Adieu, the lily and the rose, 
The primrose fair to see; 
Adieu, my ladye, and only joy! 
For I may not stay with thee.” 

The other Byronian extract we alluded to is 
Sir Walter’s account of one of Byron’s ma. 
ternal ancestors—Colonel Nathaniel Gordon, of 
Gight—a high-spirited associate in the deeds 
and in the fate of the great Montrose: it is as 
follows. 

“ He had served as a soldier upon the 
continent, and acquired great military skill. 
When his chief, the Marquess of Huntly, took 
up arms in 1640, Nathaniel Gordon, then 
called Major Gordon, joined him, and was of 
essential service during that short insurrection. 
But, being checked for making prize of a 
Danish fishing buss, he left the service of the 
marquess in some disgust. In 1645 he as« 
sisted at a sharp and dexterous camisade (as it 
was then called), when the Barons of Haddo, 
of Drum, and other gentlemen, with only sixt 
men under their standard, galloped throug! 
the old town of Aberdeen, and, entering the 
burgh itself, about seven in the morning, made 
prisoners and carried off four of the cove. 
nanting magistrates, and effected a safe re. 
treat, though the town was then under the 
domination of the opposite party. After the 
death of the Baron of Haddo, Major Gordon 
seems to have taken arms in despair of finding 
mercy at the covenanters’ hands. On the 24th 
of July, 1645, he came down, with a band of 
horsemen, upon the town of Elgin, while St. 
James's fair was held, and pillaged the mer. 
chants of 14,000 merks of money and mer- 
chandise. He seems to have joined Montrose 
as soon as he raised the royal standard ; and, 
as a bold and active partisan, rendered him 
great service. But, in November 1644, Gor. 
don, now a colonel, suddenly deserted Mon- 
trose, aided the escape of Forbes of Craigievar, 
one of his prisoners, and reconciled himself to 
the kirk, by doing penance for adultery, and 
for the almost equally heinous crime of having 
scared Mr. Andrew Cant, the famous apostle 
of the covenant. This, however, seems to 
have been an artifice, to arrange a correspond- 
ence betwixt Montrose and Lord Gordon, a 
gallant young nobleman, representative of the 
Huntly family, and inheriting their loyal spi- 
rit, though hitherto engaged in the service of 
the covenant. Colonel Gordon was successful, 
and returned to the royal camp with his con- 
verted chief. Both followed zealously the for. 
tunes of Montrose, until Lord Gordon fell in 
the battle of Alford, and Nathaniel Gordon 
was taken at Philiphaugh. He was one of the 
ten loyalists, devoted upon that occasion, by 
the parliament, to expiate with their blood the 
crime of fidelity to their king. Nevertheless, 
the covenanted nobles would have probably 
been satisfied with the death of the gallant 
Rollock, the sharer of Montrose’s dangers and 
glory, — of Ogilvy, a youth of eighteen, whose 
crime was the hereditary feud betwixt his 
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family and Argyle,— and of Sir Philip Nisbet, 
a cavalier of the ancient stamp, — had not the 
pulpits resounded with the cry, that God re- 
quired the blood of the malignants to expiate 
the sins of the people. ‘* What meaneth,’ ex- 
claimed the ministers, in the perverted lan- 

age of Scripture—‘ What meaneth, then, 
this bleating of the sheep in my ears, and the 
lowing of the oxen?’ The appeal to the judg- 
ment of Samuel was decisive, and the shambles 
were instantly opened. Nathaniel Gordon was 
brought first to execution. He lamented the 
sins of his youth — once more (and probably 
with greater sincerity) requested absolution 
from the sentence of excommunication pro- 
nounced on account of adultery — and was be- 
headed 6th January, 1646.” 

The above ought to have been made use of 
in the Ist chapter of Moore’s Life of Byron. 
It is interesting to see that the maternal and 
the paternal ancestors of the poet were heroes 
on the same side at the era of the great civil 
war. 

We shall now give an extract from one of 
Sir Walter’s own private letters, in which he 
is recommending one of these old ballad stories 
to the hand of a pictorial friend — we suppose 
William Allan — who, we have heard, was en- 
gaged to paint the subject for Abbotsford, in 
case Sir Walter should live to see his debts 
paid, and be in a condition to indulge his own 
fancies again. 

“ T have often thought a fine subject for a 
Border painting occurs in the old ballad called 
the Raid of the Reidswire, where the wardens 
on either side having met on a day of truce, 
their armed followers, and the various tribes, 
mingled in a friendly manner on each side, till, 
from some accidental dispute, words grew high 
between the wardens. Mutual insult followed. 
The English chief addressing the Scottish— 

* Raise and rax'd him where he stood, 
And bid him match him with his marrows, 
Then Tynedale heard them reason rude, 
And they let fly a flight of arrows.’ 
The two angry chieftains, especially Forster, 
drawing himself up in his pride and scorn, 
would make a good group, backed by the 
Tynedale men, bending and drawing their 
bows; on the sides you might have a group 
busied in their game, whom the alarm had not 
yet reached; another half disturbed ; another, 
where they were mounting their horses, and 
taking to their weapons, with the wild cha- 
racter peculiar to the country.” 

-We know few better specimens of the rough 
humour of the old minstrels than some in the 
ballad celebrating the Laird of Buccleuch’s 
audacious delivery of one of his followers, 
Kinmont Willie from Carlisle Castle, in the 
latter days of Queen Elizabeth! Only to 
think of such proceedings as this, and the 
Maxwell murder, going on in the middle of 
Great Britain, at the very time when in arts 
and arms her glory had reached some of its 
loftiest triumphs! The freebooter, being 
drawn out of his dungeon by the bold Buc- 
cleuch, is clapped, with all his fetters about 
him, on the back of one Rowan, judged the 
most proper for carrying such a burden — and 
ao to the gate, where a horse, and a “‘ river 
roaring red,” are ready for his reception — 
while Scroope, the insulted governor, is 
mustering the garrison for hot pursuit. 

«« Then shoulder high, with shout and cry, 

We bore him down the ladder lang; 


At every stride Red Rowan made, 

I wot the Kinmont’s airns play’d clang! 
*O mony a time,’ quo’ Kinmont Willie, 

* I have ridden horse baith wild and wood; 
But a rougher beast than Red Rowan 





And mony a time,’ quo’ Kinmont Willie, 
« I’ve prick’d a horse out oure the furs; 
But since the day I back’d a steed, 
I never wore sic cumbrous spurs !’ 


We scarce had won the Staneshaw-bank, 
When a’ the Carlisle bells were rung, 

And a thousand men of horse and foot 
Came wi’ the keen Lord Scroope along. 


Buccleuch has turned to Eden Water, 

Even where it roared frae bank to brim, 
And he has plunged in wi’ a’ his band, 

And safely swam them through the stream. 


He turn’d him on the other side, 
And at Lord Scroope his glove flung he— 
* If ye like na my visit in merry England, 
In fair Scotland come visit me !’ 
All sore astonish’d stood Lord Scroope, 
He stood as still as rock of stane; 
He scarcely dared to trew his eyes, 
When through the water they had gane. 


* He is either himsell a devil frae hell, 
Or else his mother a witch maun be; 

I wadna have ridden that wan water 
For a’ the gowd in Christentie.’” 

The subjoined scrap, from one of Sir Walter’s 
letters, is a delightful finish to this ballad :— 

‘A cottage on the road-side, between Long- 
toun and Langholm, is still pointed out as the 
residence of the smith who was employed to 
knock off Kinmont Willie’s irons after his 
escape. ‘Tradition preserves the account of the 
smith’s daughter, then a child, how there was 
a sair clatter at the door about daybreak, and 
loud crying for the smith; but her father not 
being on the alert, Buccleuch himself thrust 
his lance through the window, which effec- 
tually bestirred him. On looking out, the 
woman continued, she saw, in the grey of the 
morning, more gentlemen than she had ever 
before seen in one place, all on horseback, in 
armour, and dripping wet; and that Kinmont 
Willie, who sat woman-fashion behind one of 
them, was the biggest carle she ever saw ; and 
there was much merriment in the company.” 

In this volume the historical ballads are 
brought to a close; and. the notes to those of 
the covenanting period will be read with spe- 
cial interest by every one who has feasted on 
Old Mortality and the Legend of Montrose. 
Here they will find old Tom Dalzell with his 
two feet of beard, Balfour of Burley, Hack- 
ston of Rathellet, Claverhouse, the Cornet of 
Drumclog, Montrose himself, all described by 
Sir Walter Scott in 1803 !—the germs and first 
elements, in short, of a whole cargo of his 
noblest romances in after-life. Here, also, 
they will find, not a little to their amusement, 
abundant proof that Sir W. Scott has made 
much the same sort of use of a certain his- 
torical character, hight Dalgetty, that Shak- 
speare did of his Sir John Oldcastle, 4. ¢. Fal- 
staff. Among the heroes of Claver’s host oc- 
curs, in the ballad of ‘* the Gallant Grahams,” 

* Brave Dalgatie, baith stout and keen.” 

The note is ; — “ Sir Francis Hay, of Dal- 
gatie, a steady cavalier, and a gentleman of 
great gallantry and accomplishments. He was 
a faithful follower of Montrose, and was taken 
prisoner with him at his last fatal battle. He 
was condemned to death with his illustrious 

eneral. Being a Roman Catholic, he refused 

e assistance of the Presbyterian clergy, and 
was not permitted, even on the scaffold, to 
receive ghostly comfort, in the only form in 
which his religion taught him to consider it 
as effectual. He kissed the axe, avowed his 
fidelity to his sovereign, and died like a 
soldier.” 

The illustrations to this volume are a fine 

view of Jedburgh Abbey and a delicious vig- 

nette of Johnny Armstrong’s Tower, by Tur- 

= and in their way unsurpassed even by 
im. 





I ween my legs have ne’er bestrode, 
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Historical Researches into the Politics, Inter. 
course, and Trade of the principal Nations 
of Antiquity. By A. H. L. Heeren. Trans. 
lated from the German. 3 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 
1833. D. A. Talboys. 

THREE most important volumes, which com. 

plete the great and greatly admired work of 

Von Heeren on the Politics, Trade, and Inter. 

course of the principal States of Antiquity. As 

he has already illustrated Africa, so does this 
portion illustrate the more important quarter 
of the globe, Asia, with its Persian, Babylo. 
nian, Scythian componency: it sheds a light 
upon Jewish commerce, upon the Pheenician 
and Carthaginian colonies in Britain, upon 

Ceylon, and upon many subjects of the greatest 

interest to the intelligent mind. 

Were we to occupy the space which we could 
afford to it in twenty Nos. of our Gazette, we 
could not do justice to a review of this laborious 
undertaking; and in our present sheet (pressed 
as will be seen by several novelties of home at. 
traction), we feel that we can hardly go beyond 
the threshold. We can assure our readers, how. 
ever, that the mansion is a solid one; its furni. 
ture, though of great antiquity, of the highest 
value, and the whole arrangement at once rich, 
convenient, curious, and useful. 

We ought to mention, that appendices, from 
original MSS. of the celebrated author, give us 
admirable views of Sanscrit literature, of the 
commerce of ancient Palmyra, and of the Phe. 
nicians and Carthaginians, as we have already 
stated. 

An insulated quotation is but one brick of 
the structure ; and we only offer it as a sample 
of the able translation. 

Of Babylon, which Ezekiel calls “a land of 
traffic—a city of merchants’’—it is written : 

“ As the European steps into a new world 
as soon as he has crossed the Alps, so is the 
contrast equally striking to the Asiatic tra- 
veller upon descending from the mountainous 
country of Persia and Media, or Irak Ajemi, 
into the plain of ancient Babylon and modern 
Bagdad, the capital of Irak Arabi. The con- 
nexion, frequently so mysterious and inexpli- 
cable, which exists between climates and coun- 
tries, and even between climates and inhabit- 
ants, is here most remarkably exemplified. The 
manners of the people, their habitations, their 
dress, are all different. While in Persia and 
Media, the garments, though long, were closely 
fitted to the person ; they are here, on the con- 
trary, loose and flowing. The black sheepskin 
cap which covered the head, gives way to the 
lofty and proud folds of the turban; and the 
girdle, with its single knife, is replaced with 
the costly shawl and rich poniard.” 

Never were a people more profligate; and 
the author remarks: “ The principal cause of 
this profligacy of manners was the riches and 
luxury consequent upon extended commerce, 
which Babylon owed to its geographical posi- 
tion. Climate and religion affected the rest. 
I have already had occasion to notice this ad- 
vantageous situation of Babylonia, in which 
respect it was probably superior to every other 
country in Asia. While this afforded admir- 
able facilities for traffic by land, it was equally 
convenient for maritime and river navigation. 
The two large rivers which flowed on each side 
of it seemed the natural channels of commer- 
cial intercourse with the interior of Asia; and 
the Persian gulf by no means presented the 
same difficulties and dangers to the navigator 
as that of Arabia. . . . 
Let us take a glance at the products of Baby- 
lonian skill and industry ; amongst which, weav- 





ing of various kinds deserves our first notice. 
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The peculiar dress of the Babylonians consisted 

rtly of woollen, and partly of linen, or pro- 
bably cotton stuffs. ‘They wear,’ says Herod- 
otus, ‘a gown of linen, (or cotton,) flowing 
down to the feet, over this an upper woollen 
garment, and a white (woollen) tunic cover- 
ing the whole.” This garb, which must have 
been too much for so warm a climate, seems 
to have been assumed rather for ostentation 
than to meet their actual wants, and probably 
some alteration was made in it as the weather 
became warmer. Their woven stuffs, how- 
ever, were not confined to domestic use, but 
were exported into foreign countries. Carpets, 
one of the principal objects of luxury in the 
East, the floors of the rich being generally 
covered with them, were no where so finely 
woven, and in such splendid colours, as at Ba- 
bylon. Particular representations were seen 
on them, of those wonderful Indian animals, 
the griffin and others, with which we have 
become acquainted by the ruins of Persepolis, 
whence the knowledge of them was brought 
to the West. Foreign nations made use of 
these carpets in the decoration of their harems 
and royal saloons; indeed, this species of luxury 
appears no where to have been carried farther 
than among the Persians. With them, not 
only the floors, but even beds and sofas in the 
houses of the nobles were covered with two or 
three of these carpets; nay, the oldest of their 
sacred edifices, the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargada 
was ornamented with a purple one of Babylon- 
ian workmanship. * *® * Large weaving 
establishments were not confined to the capital, 
but existed likewise in other cities and inferior 
towns of Babylonia, which Semiramis is said 
to have built on the banks of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and which she appointed as marts 
for those who imported Median and Persian 
goods. These mauufacturing towns also were, 
as will soon be shewn in respect to Opis, staples 
for land traffic. The most famous of them was 
Borsippa, situated on the Euphrates, fifteen 
niles below Babylon, and mentioned in history 
before the time of Cyrus. These were the prin- 
cipal linen and cotton manufactories, and they 
still existed in the age of Strabo. Besides these, 
the Babylonians appear to have made all kinds 
of apparel, and every article of luxury ; such as 
sweet waters, which were in common use, and 
probably necessary, from the heat of the cli- 
mate; walking-sticks delicately chased with 
figures of animals and other objects, and also 
elegantly engraven stones, were in general use 
amongst the Babylonians. These stones begin 
to form a particular class, since the curiosities 
called Babylonian cylinders have become less 
rare. Many of them have undoubtedly served 
for seal-rings ; for, in the East, the seal sup- 
plies the place of a signature, or at any rate 
makes it valid, as we still see on specimens of 
Babylonian documents. The same may be said 
of the cylinders. We have a striking illustra- 
tion of the perfection to which the Babylonians 
had brought the art of cutting precious stones 
in the collection of M. Dorow, which contains a 
cylinder formed from a jasper, bearing a cunei- 
form inscription, and an image of a winged Ized, 
or Genius, in a flowing Babylonian dress, repre- 
sented in the act of crushing with each hand an 
ostrich, the bird of Ahriman. These various 
manufactures and works of art presuppose an 
extensive commerce, because the necessary ma- 
terials must have been imported from foreign 
countries. We shall now trace this vast com- 
merce of Babylon through all its branches, be- 
ginning with its land trade; and after that, 
proceed to investigate its navigation and mari- 
time trade.” But alas! we—that is, not we 








Von Heeren, but we Literary Gazette—must 
here break abruptly off, 








Sonnets. By Edward Moxon. 
London, 1833. 
As there is no publisher’s name to this emis- 
sion of sonnets, we infer that it flows from the 
very worthy bookseller of the name; whom 
we remember to have seen mentioned some- 
where as a disciple in what we ventured to 
call the Baa-Lamb School. Of this school it 
is altogether a very inoffensive and amiable 
example; tambouring pretty thoughts and oc- 
casionally pleasing poetical ideas, like sprigs 
and flowers on muslin, and not very close, 
upon the even thread of the slight and com- 
mon-spun web. 

With regard to publishers invading the ter- 
ritory of authors, and especially of poets, we 
agree with an ancient critic, that it is an in- 
tolerable offence. When the unhappy Maw- 
man, in a desperate hour, ventured on printing 
his Scottish tour, the critic in question mawled 
him very properly for the offence ; and since that 
period to the present, such have been the excel- 
lent effects of the castigation, not one of his bre- 
thren have dared to commit a similar trespass. 
Not even the wealthiest, the most powerful, 
the longest-established houses, have turned out 
a principal or a junior in the dangerous line. 
From the Row, Albemarle Street, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, New Burlington Street, Cheap- 
side, or Cornhill, not a single volume penned 
by a publisher has appeared. They knew the 
peril of the attempt, and, still more to the pur- 
pose of negation, they knew the small chance 
of profit. Poetry! they would as soon have 
committed perjury: Mr. Edward Moxon, you 
are young in the trade. 

And, then, of all kinds of poetry, to indite 
sonnets — two dozen and eight sonnets! To 
print them and publish them at your own 
expense, — to risk the loss of paper and cha- 
racter, — to stand liable in the double capacity 
of bookseller and author,— to provoke the 
envy of your compeers by the exhibition of su- 
perior endowments, like the monkey who had 
seen the world; and to excite the anger of 
professional scribblers, like the frog in the 
other fable! Really, sir, you seem to have got 
into a very fine mess ! 

It is our duty, however, to ascertain how 
you have acquitted yourself. So-so. That’s 
namby — that’s rather pretty — that’s queer — 
that’s well enough— that’s exceedingly senti- 
mental — that’s not very intelligible. We 
fancy we hear our readers exclaim, What are 
all them-there thats? and we perceive that we 
are called upon for explanation. 

Sonnet II.is amatory,and Mr. Moxon sayeth: 


«* He who hath mark’d the opening rose in spring 
Hath seen but portion small of her I sing ;” 
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which may or may not be true, though we 
cannot see the connexion between the observa- 
tion of any rose at any time or in any place, 
and the view of any small portion of the bard’s 
beloved. But he seems to have got into a 
very affectionate and amazed humour, for he 
adds :— 
«« For Fortune if I struggle, or for Fame, 
’Tis that, unworthy, I may ewe 4 be 
Of her, the maiden with the dark-black hair, 
And darker eyes. My only wish to share 
The sunless sums low sunk beneath the sea, 
Is that with it I might my true love greet, 
And lay the too-small treasure at her feet.” 
Sonnet III. relates the marriage of the 
*€ amorous” Mr. * Wild Brathay” with Miss 
*¢ Rothay ;”” the former being a sweet and 
clear river in Rydal, and the latter a winding 
and shining ditto; and they enjoy themselves 








till they sleep in Windermere for ever. On 
this Mr. M. draws the following natural com. 
parison :— 
** Thus have I imaged oft, in union blest, 
Gliding from youth to age, the soul-knit pair, 
Emulous alone each other’s worth to share,— 
Sinking at last in that eternal rest, 
Where the pure spirit dwells in kindred love,— 
The haven Contemplation sees above !” 
What the last line means, however, we have 
not discovered. The sonnet is a confounded 
class of composition, for forcing in meaningless 
words, lines, and rhymes. 

In the VIth, the conclusion, after describing, 
with a horrid opening line,* a bird warbling in 
its cage, is in a happier style: 

«* Thus all day long, 
Ev'n as the youthful bard that meditates 
In scenes the visionary mind creates, 
Thou to some woodlan ——- tun’st thy song; 
A prisoner, too, to hope, like him, sweet bird, 
In lonely cell thou sing’st, and sing’st unheard.” 
Our next specimen is one appropriate to 
Mr. Moxon’s Siamese appearance, as poet on 
one side, bookseller on the other: for it is 
under the title of ** Solace derived from Books,” 
and runs thus :— 
*« Hence, Care, and let me steep my drooping spirit 
In streams of y, or let me steer 
Imagination’s bark ’mong bright scenes, where 
Morta/s immortal fairy-land inherit. 
Ah me! that there should be so few to merit 

The realised hope of him, who deems 

In his youth’s spring that life is what it seems, 
Till sorrows pierce his soul, and storms deter it 
From resting there as erst! Ye visions fair 

Of genius born, to you I turn, and flee 

Far from this world’s impervious apathy ; 
Too blest, if but awhile I captive share 

The presence of such beings as engage 

The heart, and burn through Shakspeare’s match- 

less page.” 

It might have been thus expressed, with 
equal felicity :— 

Hence, Care, and let me cheer my drooping spirit 

In sales of poesy, or let me steer 

Fair Credit’s freighted bark ’mong bankers, where 
Mortals get 5 per cent for what they inherit. 
Ah me! that there should be so few to merit 

The realised sum of him, who deems 

In his book-debts that profit’s what it seems, 
*Till sorrows pierce his soul, and storms deter it 
From poring thereas erst! Ye visions fair 

Of traffic born, to you I turn, and flee 

Far from this world’s contempt of poverty ; 
Too blest, if but awhile I captive share 

The presence of such blessings as engage 

The heart in coin, or the Bank’s matchless page. 

The love generated by dealing in books ap- 
pears to be of a very warm nature. Sonnet 
XI. is quite Petrarch-an in its particular ado- 
ration; while XIII. generalises in praise of 
what the soul most doth prize—videlicet ** wo- 
man’s heart ;”’ but XV. is perfectly outrageous, 
and out-herod’s Herod in the book-trade. Only 
think of the mad author, thus inviting ruin 
and bankruptcy :— 

** Speak not to me of fortune or base gain; 

Both Indies hold no treasure half so fair 

Asshe I love. Dull lead, can ye compare 

With rubies or with diamonds? Cease your strain. 

And then he goes crazily into a song about 
eyes, and lips, and dimples, and a voice, and 
smiles, and hearts, and ends thus :— 

** Away, ye worldly crew! or tell me which 

Of all yon servile crowd is half so rich?” 

Mr. M. had better take ready money to the 
next book-sale he attends: nobody will trust 
him a single lot. But he is still worse in XX., 
where he talks about ‘* her white teeth, set 
like pearls around a crown,”—a bad com- 
parison. 

We now, in justice, quote a very charming 
sonnet; in our opinion the best of the whole, 
and not unworthy of any poet : 

«« Ah, what is life! a dream within a dream; 

A pilgrimage from peril rarely free; 
A bark that sails upon a changing sea, 
Now sunshine, and now storm; a mountain stream, 





* ** Sweet captive, thou a lesson me hast taught.” 
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Heard, but scarce seen ere to the dark deep gone; 

A wild star blazing with unsteady beam, 

Yet for a season fair to look upon. 
Life is an infant on Affection’s knee, 
A youth now full of hope and transient glee, 
n manhood’s peerless noon now bright, anon 
A time-worn ruin silver’d o’er with years, 
ife is a race where slippery steeps arise, 
Where discontent and sorrow are the prize, 
And when the goal is won, the grave appears.” 

This is charming in tone and thought, and 
musical in rhythm ; we do not know when we 
have been more pleased with a composition of 
the kind. XXIII. also embodies a pretty con- 
ceit, though not equal to the foregoing : 

. * Methought my love was dead. O, ’twas a night 
f dreary weeping, and of bitter woe! 
Methought I saw her lovely spirit go 
With lingering looks into yon star so bright, 
Which then d such a b light, 
That all the fires in heaven compared with this 
Were scarce perceptible to my weak sight. 
There seemed henceforth the haven of my bliss: 
To that I turn’d with fervency of soul, 
And pray’d that morn might never break again, 
But o’er me that pure planet still remain. 
Alas! o’er it my vows had no control. 
The lone star set: I woke full glad, I deem, 
To find my sorrow but a lover's dream.” 

Sonnet XXX. after (O fie!) speaking of 

undulating bosoms, concludes very poorly: 
«* Like summer clouds methinks thy griefs I see 
Burst, and thus leave behind a he er bliss. 
Nor transitory may this vision be; 
For fain I would that thou all strife should’st miss, 
Though I away the trembling tear might kiss.” 

And now we think we have said and quoted 
enough of this brief production. If we have 
used the language of badinage a little, we trust 
it will not cause our real opinion to be mistaken ; 
which is, that Mr. Moxon possesses a true 
feeling and taste for poetry, and appears in 
these pages to be a very kind-hearted and 
amiable man. 








My Imprisonments : Memoirs of Silvio Pellico 
da Saluzzo. Translated from the Italian 
by Thomas Roscoe. 12mo. pp. 250. Lon- 
don, 1833. Whittaker and Co. 


A “ PRELIMINARY VIEW,” apparently by the 
translator, opens this volume, and disgusted 
us before we came to the author’s wretched 
story. ‘* It is an ill bird,” says the old pro- 
verb, ‘* that befouls its own nest; and we 
never see, without feelings of contempt and 
indignation, Englishmen falling so much into 
the worst of foreign habits as to labour at vil- 
lifying their native land. Indeed, we would 
apologise for saying it is a foreign habit; for 
intelligent and honourable foreigners do justice 
to our merits, though they may notice our de- 
fects; but it is reserved for the children of our 
own soil to imitate the Pillets of the times, and 
brand us with ignominy as false and base as it 
is dishonourable and unnatural. Where is the 
country without its faults—its weaknesses—its 
crimes ? Great Britain is not. But the duty 
of her sons is not to proclaim their mother’s 
shame, instead of throwing a mantle over it if 
necessary; far less where there is no balance 
of good qualities against ill, of noble actions 
against imputed wrongs, to volunteer the slan- 
derous assertion, and join in the vile yelp of 
calumny. 

It is a bad sign when the love of country is 
forgotten; and “ England, with all thy faults, 
I love thee,” is a motto which would prepare 
us for a better work than this preliminary” 
piece of injurious and anti-British imputation. 
It was not requisite because Pellico was con- 
demned for conspiracy against his government, 
that an edition of his narrative of suffering in 
consequence of this offence should accuse the 
greatest name in our naval annals of the mur- 
der of many Italians (page xiv). There has 
much written pro eé con on the question 








of the execution of Carraccioli, and we will not 
take upon ourselves to decide as to its justice, 
or the degree of knowledge or participation of 
the immortal Nelson in that sad event; but we 
will say, that the wholesale and virulent con- 
demnation of that illustrious man, in the pas- 
sage to which we have referred, is a disgrace to 
any writer, and a great disgrace to any Eng- 
lishman. 

We hope it was not written by an English- 
man ; but we shall have some remarks to offer 
on this preface per se, in our next; and shall 
therefore now address ourselves to the memoir 
itself, which, whatever may be its literary merits 
in the Italian language, or its effect upon Italian 
spirits, is in neither way calculated to be very 
popular in its altered form. The maudlin sen- 
timentality which often seems to obtain sym- 
pathy on the continent, excites little except 
ludicrous associations on our incongenial side 
of the channel. We can feel acutely for the 
natural afflictions of the unhappy man whose 
severe privations are here unfolded, and can 
enter with sensible emotion into the natural 
description of his sensations at and after his 
release: but for too many of the scenes, and for 
too much of the poetry of wrought-up affecta- 
tions, we find no response in our bosoms; and 
instead of crying at these petty sorrows, ima- 
gined into mighty woes, we are very apt to 
laugh at them. Trifles do not stir strong 
minds ; agitate a feather as much as you please, 
it has still only the weight of a feather. 

What Pellico’s exact offence was, is left in 
mystery. At page 124 we come at the fact of 
his sentence to death, and its commutation for 
fifteen years’ hard imprisonment in the fortress 
of Spielberg, ‘‘ once the royal seat of the lords 
of Moravia, and now the most terrific prison 
under the Austrian monarchy.” Of its history 
and present condition we are farther told: — 

‘* It was not generally repaired, with the 
exception of a portion of the outworks, which 
had been wholly demolished. Within it are 
imprisoned some three hundred ‘wretches, for 
the most part robbers and assassins, some con- 
demned to the carcere duro, others to that 
called durissimo, the severest of all. This hard 
imprisonment comprehends compulsory daily 
labour, to wear chains on the legs, to sleep upon 
bare boards, and to eat the worst imaginable 
food. The durissimo, or hardest, signifies being 
chained in a more horrible manner, one part of 
the iron being fixed in the wall, united to a 
hoop round the body of the prisoner, so as to 
prevent his moving further than the board 
which serves for his couch. We, as state pri- 
soners, were condemned to the carcere duro. 
The food, however, is the same, though in the 
words of the law it is prescribed to be bread 
and water.” 

This dreadful fate of the prisoner must have 
been cruelly aggravated by his temperament ; 
for he was a poet, sanguine, imaginative, ambi- 
tious of fame, and already distinguished in the 
noble lists of literature by his tragedy of 
* Francesca da Rimini.’** But we must re- 
trace our steps, for the sake of the narrative of 
events. Pellico was arrested at Milan in Oc- 
tober 1820, and, after being confined there for 
about a year, was conveyed to Venice, where 
he was tried by a commission, sentenced, and 
in March and April 1822, with some com- 
panions in misfortune, was guarded to his ulti- 
mate destination. His prison adventures are, 

* Respecting this composition, a note states—‘* This 
excellent tragedy, suggested by the celebrated episode in 
the fifth canto of Dante’s Inferno, was received by the 
whole of Italy with the most marked applause. Such a 


production at once raised the yo author to a high 
station in the list of Italy's living poets.” ~ 


Ee 
as we have noticed, of a very mingled yarn; 
sometimes very mawkish, and sometimes truly 
affecting ; sometimes trying our patience with 
silly incidents, and the griefs of rogues and 
thieves, and murderers, and ladies of a certain 
class, and sometimes touching us with the suf. 
ferings of noble men, whose patriotism, like his 
own, even if mistaken, entitled them to our 
pity and commiseration. 

Among his early sentimental affairs was 
one of which the following extracts will afford 
some notion : 

*¢ A number of women who had been arrested 
passed by. There was a way from the gallery, 
through a large vault, leading to another court, 
and in that part were placed the female pri- 
soners, and others labouring under disease. A 
single wall, and very slight, separated my dwel. 
ling from that of some of the women. Some. 
times I was almost deafened with their songs, 
at others with their bursts of maddened mirth. 
Late at evening, when the din of day had 
ceased, I could hear them conversing, and, had 
I wished, I could easily have joined with 
them. Was it timidity, pride, or prudence, 
which restrained me from all communication 
with the unfortunate and degraded of their 
sex? Perhaps it partook of all. Woman, 
when she is what she ought to be, is for me a 
creature so admirable, so sublime, the mere 
seeing, hearing, and speaking to her, enriches 
my mind with such noble fantasies ; but ren- 
dered vile and despicable, she disturbs, she 
afflicts, she deprives my heart, as it were, of 
all its poetry and its love. Spite of this, there 
were among those feminine voices some 80 
very sweet, that, there is no use in denying it, 
they were dear tome. One in particular sur- 
passed the rest; I heard it more seldom, and it 
uttered nothing unworthy of its fascinating 
tone. She sung little, and mostly kept repeat- 
ing these two pathetic lines :-— 

Chi rende alla meschina 

La sua felicita? 

Ah! who will give the lost one 

Her vanished dream of bliss? 
At other times she would sing from the 
litany. Her companions joined with her; but 
still I could discern the voice of Maddalene 
from all others, which seemed only to unite for 
the purpose of robbing me of it. Sometimes, 
too, when her companions were recounting to 
her their various misfortunes, I could hear her 
pitying them ; could catch even her very sighs, 
while she invariably strove to console them: 
‘ Courage, courage, my poor dear,’ she one day 
said; ‘God is very good, and he will not 
abandon us.’ How could I do otherwise than 
imagine she was beautiful, more unfortunate 
than guilty, naturally virtuous, and capable of 
reformation ? Who would blame me because 
I was affected with what she said, listened to 
her with respect, and offered up my prayers 
for her with more than usual earnestness of 
heart. Innocence is sacred, and repentance 
ought to be equally respected. Did the most 
perfect of men, the Divinity on earth, refuse to 
cast a pitying eye on weak, sinful women ; to 
respect their fear and confusion, and rank them 
among the minds he delighted to consort with 
and to honour? By what law, then, do we 
act, when we treat with so much contempt 
women fallen into ignominy? While thus 
reasoning, I was frequently tempted to raise 
my voice and speak, as a brother in misfortune, 
to poor Maddalene. I had often even got out 
the first syllable; and, how strange ! I felt my 
heart beat like an enamoured youth of fifteen— 
I who had reached thirty-one; and it seemed 





as if I should never be able to pronounce the 
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name, till I cried out almost in a rage, ‘Mad! 
Mad!’ yes, mad enough, thought I.” 

Italian readers will wonder how the English 
word ** mad,”’ instead of matto, came to be the | 
first syllable of the name of Mad-dalene ; but 
sentiment and translation have a power over 
such trifles. Apropos, one of his fellow-pri- 
soners here was the pretended dauphin, other- 
wise Louis XVII. 

The next affair of the heart was still more 
affettuoso; the jailer’s daughter at Venice was 
the Dulcinea, and she seems to have been 
rather a queer one. We must preface the 
affair by mentioning that the prisoner had 
previously been rendered more than usually 
tender by a species of discipline which he thus 
details :— 

“ Add to which” (i. e. intolerable and melt- 
ing heat) ‘* the clouds of gnats, which, spite of 
my utmost efforts, covered every article of 
furniture in the room, till even the walls and 
ceiling seemed alive with them; and I had 
some apprehension of being devoured alive. 
Their bites, moreover, were extremely painful, 
and when thus punctured from morning till 
night, only to undergo the same operation from 
day to day, and engaged the whole time in killing 
and slaying, some idea may be formed of the 
state both of my body and my mind. I felt 
the full force of such a scourge, yet was unable 
to obtain a change of dungeon, till at length I 
was tempted to rid myself of my life, and had 
strong fears of running distracted. * * * 

“In the evening I regaled myself with some 
strong coffee, and I entreated that it might be 
made by the little sioa, Zanze. This was the 
jailer’s daughter, who, if she could escape the 
lynx-eye of her sour mamma, was good enough | 
to make it exceedingly good; so good, indeed, 
that, what with the emptiness of my stomach, 
it produced a kind of convulsion, which kept 
me awake the whole of the night. In this 
state of gentle inebriation, I felt my intel- 
lectual faculties strangely invigorated; wrote 
poetry, philosophised, and prayed till morning 
with feelings of real pleasure. I then became 
completely exhausted, threw myself upon my 
bed, and, spite of the gnats that were conti- 
nually sucking my blood, I slept an hour or 
two in profound rest. I can hardly describe 
the peculiar and pleasing exaltation of mind 
which continued for nights together, and [ left 
nO means untried to secure the same means of 
continuing it. With this view I still refused 
to touch a mouthful of dinner, even when I 
was in no want of paper, merely in order to 
obtain my magic beverage for the evening. 
How fortunate I thought myself when I suc- 
ceeded! not unfrequently the coffee was not 
made by the gentle Angiola; and it was al- 
ways vile stuff from her mother’s hands. In 
this last case I was sadly put out of humour, 
for instead of the electrical effect on my 
herves, it made me wretched, weak, and hun- 
sty; I threw myself down to sleep, but was 
unable to close an eye. Upon these occasions 
I complained bitterly to Angiola, the jailer’s 
daughter; and one day, as if she had been in 
fault, I scolded her so sharply that the poor 
girl began to weep, sobbing out, * Indeed, sir, 
I never deceived any body, and yet every body 
calls me a deceitful little minx.’ “‘ Every body! 
Oh, then, I see I am not the only one driven to 
distraction by your vile slops.’ ‘Ido not mean 
to say that, sir. Ah, if you only knew —if 1 
dared to tell you all that my poor, wretched 

art ——’ * Well, don’t cry so! What is 
all this ado? I beg your pardon, you see, if I 
scolded you. Indeed, I believe you would not, 





You could not make me such vile stuff as this,’ 


‘ Dear me! I am not crying about that, sir.’ 
‘ You are not!’ and I felt my self-love not a 
little mortified, though I forced a smile. ‘ Are 
you crying, then, because I scolded you; and 
yet not about the coffee?’ * Yes, indeed, sir.’ 
* Ah! then who called you a little deceitful 
one before?’ ‘ He did, sir.’ 
who is he?’ * My lover, sir;’ and she hid her 
face in her little hands. Afterwards she in- 
genuously intrusted to my keeping, and I could 
not well betray her, a little serio-comic sort 
of pastoral romance, which really interested 
me.” 

Weall know that pity is akin to love, and so 
it turned out in the present case. * From that 
day,” says the author, ** I know not why, I be- 
came the adviser and confidant of this young girl, 
who returned and conversed with me for hours. 
She at first said, ‘ You are so good, sir, that I 
feel just the same when I am here as if I were 
your own daughter.’ ‘ That is a very poor 
compliment,’ replied I, dropping her hand; ¢ I 
am hardly yet thirty-two, and you look upon me 
as if I were an old father.” * No, no, not so; 
I mean as a brother, to be sure ;’ and she in- 
sisted upon taking hold of my hand with an air 
of the most innocent confidence and affection. 
I am glad, thought I to myself, that you are no 
beauty ; else, alas, this innocent sort of fooling 
might chance to disconcert me ; at other times, 
I thought, it is lucky, too, she is so young, 
there could never be any danger of becoming 
attached to girls of her years. At other times, 
however, I felt a little uneasy, thinking I was 
mistaken in having pronounced her rather 
plain, whereas her whole shape and features 
were by no means wanting in proportion or 
expression. If she were not quite so pale, I 
said, and her face free from those marks, she 
might really pass for a beauty. * a 

** When I heard my prison-door open, my 
heart began to beat in the hope it was my 
Angiola ; and if she appeared not, I experienced 
a peculiar kind of vexation; when she really 
came, my heart throbbed yet more violently, 
from a feeling of a pure joy. Her parents, who 
had begun to entertain a good opinion of me, 
and were aware of her passionate regard for 
another, offered no opposition to the visits she 
thus made me, permitting her almost invariably 
to bring me my coffee in a morning, and not 
unfrequently in the evening. There was alto- 
gether a simplicity and an atfectionateness in her 
every word, look, and gesture, which were 
really captivating. She would say, ‘I am ex- 
cessively attached to another, and yet I take 
such delight in being near you! When I am 
uot in his. company, I like being no where so 
well as here.’ " as . 

** She would look at me in silence, with her 
elbow resting upon the window, and say, after 
a long pause, ‘ [ see, sir, you are tired of my 
company, yet I would stay here the whole day 
if I could, merely to keep the hours from hang- 
ing so heavy upon you. This ill-humour of 
yours is the natural effect of your long solitude ; 
if you were able to chat awhile, you would be 
quite well again. If you don’t like to talk, I 
will talk for you.’ ‘ About your lover, eh ?’ 
‘No, no; not always about him: I can talk 
of many things.’ e * * 

** One evening, I remember, when suffering 
under a sad misfortune, the poor girl threw her 
arms round my neck, and wept as if her heart 
would break. She had not the least idea of 
impropriety ; no daughter could embrace a 
father with more perfect innocence and unsus- 
pecting affection. I could not, however, reflect 
upon that embrace without feeling somewhat 
agitated. It often recurred to my imagination, 


* He did! and| 








and I could then think of no other subject. On 
another occasion, when she thus threw herself 
upon my confidence, I was really obliged to dis- 
entangle myself from her dear arms, ere I once 
pressed her to my bosom, or gave her a single 
kiss, while I stammered out, ‘ I pray you, now, 
sweet Angiola, do not embrace me ever again ; 
it is not quite proper.’ She fixed her eyes upon 
me for a moment, then cast them down, while 
a blush suffused her ingenuous countenance ; 
and I am sure it was the first time that she 
read in my mind even the possibility of any 
weakness of mine in reference to her. Still 
she did not cease to continue her visits upon 
the same friendly footing, with a little more 
reserve and respect, such as I wished it to be.” 

But the grand safeguard lay in the gnats ; 
for at last we are told : 

“* Considering the imprudence of Angiola’s 
parents, who reposed such confidence in me, 
the imprudence of the poor girl herself, who 
had not an idea of giving rise to any culpable 
affection on my part; and considering, too, the 
little steadfastness of my virtue, there can be 
little doubt but the suffocating heat of my great 
oven, and the cruel warfare of the gnats, were 
effectual safeguards to us both.” 

Such a reflection, adds the moralising Pellico, 
reconciled me somewhat to these scourges ; 
and we earnestly trust, that all our readers who 
may happen to be in love at this hot and gnat- 
abounding season, may avail themselves of the 
hint, if they desire a remedy. Let them once 
or twice a-day, as the violence of the disease 
may require, expose themselves in a hot room 
to be well bitten by gnats. In the daytime, 
any saccharine substance will attract the insect- 
doctors ; during the night, lying undressed on 
bed, with several candles burning about, will 
be found very efficacious. Recipe! Experientia 
docet. 

We are sorry to add, however, that Zanze, 
alias la Signora Angiola’s cure was not effected 
by these means. We are afraid that she hap- 
pened to prove with child to some lover who 
did not know of the secret of the gnat-preventive 
system. 

“©¢JT will return to-morrow morning,’ she 
said, one evening on parting from me, ‘ I will, 
indeed.’ But the next morning came, and my 
coffee was brought by her mother; the next, 
and the next, by the under-jailers; and Angiola 
continued grievously ill. The under-jailers, 
also, brought me very unpleasant tidings re- 
lating to the love-affair ; tidings, in short, 
which made me deeply sympathise with her suf- 
ferings. A case of seduction! * ~ 

‘“* After upwards of a month’s illness, the 
poor girl was taken into the country, and I saw 
her no more.” 

We must return to the truly pathetic part 
of this narrative next Saturday. 








The True Doctrine of the Latin Subjunctive 
Mood proved upon the Authority of the best 
Latin Classics. By the Rev. R. Bathurst 
Greenlaw, M.A. &c. 8vo. pp. 247. Lon- 
don, 1833. Bohn. 

WE are glad to find that this most obscure sub- 

ject, this tantum vexata questio, which has puz- 

zled the heads of all grammarians from Priscian 
to Parr, is at length, in our opinion, settled. 

Mr. Greenlaw has, we think, the merit of dis- 

covering the true solution of the difficulties. 

The wonder is in this, as in most other cases, 

how it happens that this discovery was never 

made before. Grammatical authors have fre- 
quently been upon the very brink, and have 
there stopped short. Their error, for the most 
part, has been an insufficient study of the logical 
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structure of the language, and of the peculiar}a valuable hint to teachers and students in 
turn of thought of the ancient Romans. We| general. 
are not now contented with the pretended ex-| ‘* One inference may be drawn from the sub- 
planation of apparent anomalies by giving them | ject, namely, that learners cannot be too soon 
hard Greek names. How wonderfully a boy is | habituated to the meaning of the words subject, 
enlightened by being informed that a particular | predicate, and copula, or too much practised in 
form of speech is per catachresin! what in-| making a proper logical division of the terms of 
struction is enveloped in the mysterious term |a sentence. A knowledge of logic, and a ready 
metaplasmus! It is high time that these non- application of its formule, will certainly give 
sensical terms were abolished,—for nonsensical | the Latin student considerable advantages ; but, 
they are, as they explain nothing, and serve | at the same time, it is not to be supposed, that 
only to cover ignorance with a thicker veil. even a slight acquaintance with logic is abso- 
How much error arises from the future-|lutely necessary for a right application of the 
perfect indicative amavero, for example, being | doctrine. Nothing more is required than a 
transferred to the subjunctive. This unfortunate | knowledge of a few of its simplest definitions. 
tense, Mr. Greenlaw, following the example of | The right use of the subjunctive has hitherto 
Scheller, Zumpt, and Crombie, has restored to! been acknowledged to be a matter of extreme 
its proper rights and immunities; and yet, in difficulty. It is therefore hoped, that the doc- 
defiance of such authority, the Eton Latin |trine now set forth will at least throw some 
Grammar still retains it in the subjunctive! !/ light upon the subject, and assist in clearing 
It would be an endless task to enumerate the , up a point which has confessedly been ‘a scan- 
inane theories and any thing but wnexcepltion-|dal upon criticism.’ ” 
able rules invented to seize and hold fast this} In conclusion, we have only to say that Mr. 
most slippery subject. All have failed, and | Greenlaw’s work should find a place in every 
must necessarily do so, as long as grammarians classical library ; and that for himself, he stands 
occupy their attention with words only, to the | in the first rank as a philosophical Latin gram- 
utter exclusion of the thought or state of mind | marian. 
of which they are but the representatives. Mr. | — 











Greenlaw appears to us wisely to have avoided | Poor-Laws and Paupers Illustrated. No. I. 


the rocks upon which his predecessors have split | 
their barks; and he has given arule, which, from 
its brevity, its simplicity, and logical precision, 
will be found to be of universal application. 
Were it, indeed, to fail in any instance, we 
should say at once that the passage was bad 
Latin; for, we would ask, what particular 
intellectual acumen did the old Roman writers 
possess, which prevented their sinning against 
grammar, any more than their modern succes- 
sors? Is it to be supposed that Terence would 
make his Davus speak with the same scrupu- 
lous accuracy as Pamphilus or Chremes? This, 
however, we throw out merely as a hint. 

The following is Mr. Greenlaw’s rule: 

“* Tf a clause be the TRUE subject of a propo- 
sition, or be properly attached to the TRUE sub- 
ject, the verb of such clause ts in the indicative 
mood ; butif a clause be the TRUE predicate of 
@ sentence (provided it does not contain the 
copula blended with the verb), or if it be pro- 
perly attached to the TRUE predicate, the verb 
of such clause is invariably found in the sub- 
junctive mood.—To this rule the following ob- 
servations must be added: Ist, if a relative 
clause be employed solely to define or explain 
more clearly an antecedent, and consequently 
has no connexion with the predication, the verb 
of such clause is in the indicative mood; the 
clause being really parenthetical, and forming 
an independent sentence: 2dly, if the subject 
of a sentence be composed of two or more 
clauses, so dependent upon one another, that 
together they form a perfect sentence ; then, if 
any verb is required to be in the subjunctive 
mood, as being attached to the predicate of the 
sentence taken independently, the same mood 
is used when the sentence forms the subject of 
another."’ 

This doctrine the author amply and very 
ably illustrates by passages from the whole 
circle of Latin authors. He has amassed a 
body of evidence which leaves, as we have ven- 
tured to give our opinion, not the shadow of a 
doubt upon the subject. Dr. Parr’s theory 
meets with candid and ample discussion; the 
author shews that the deviations adduced by 
Dr. Parr are fully to be explained by his 
doctrine. 

We subjoin the remarks with which he con- 
cludes his treatise, as we think they contain 








The Parish: a Tale. By Harriet Marti- 

neau. 12mo. pp. 216. London, 1833. Fox. 
TuE annals of any parish for a twelvemonth 
would present the most extraordinary com- 
bination of results—precisely the opposite to 
what the original institutions were intended to 
produce—that ever were collected together : 
charity turned into hard-heartedness, relief 
into oppression, and the assistance meant for 
the struggles of industry degenerated into an 
encouragement for idleness. The horror of 
the workhouse was the most wholesome feeling 
that could be maintained in the minds of the 
poor ; it arose from that spirit of independence 
which is the preservation of every class. Where 
is it now? destroyed by a system, whose uni- 
form tendency has been to degrade and to de- 
base. The duties which all classes owe to 
each other are strangely neglected —we say 
strangely, because their fulfilment is obviously 
the interest of all; but no one, at least none 
who have reflected on the subject, can deny 
that a great portion of the distress now felt so 
heavily through the country might have been 
prevented — prevented by earlier economy, by 
more cautious proceedings, by stricter investi- 
gation ; and if many who have given money 
had given time. There is no royal road to 
charity; and the generous subscription, the 
ample donation, are often little better than 
gorgeous excuses for the neglect of the better 
part. Advice and example are more demanded 
from the wealthy than great gifts; and it isa 
grievous fault in our times, that people live 
too far apart, and hence are too little ac- 
quainted with the real nature of suffering to 
afford fitting alleviation. Mr. Manning, good- 
natured, charitable (in the common acceptation 
of the term), and ready to hear complaints, 
provided they do not give him too much trou- 
ble, is the type of an indolent and injurious 
majority. No enactments that can be devised, 
no laws that can be passed, will avail, let them 
be ever so wise in spirit, till people are fully 
awakened to former error, and both high and 
low are convinced of the necessity of mutual 
support, and of mutual exertion. Herein con- 
sists the value of the volume under notice: it 
brings facts before us, with no other aid from 
fiction than that of giving them an attractive 
and dramatic form; but facts of actual and 


homely occurrence, such as all whom 
may concern may verify from their every day 
experience. The history of all time shews us 
that few grievances have ever been redressed 
till they became perfectly unendurable: surely 
that time is now arrived, as regards the poor 
laws and the paupers; and Miss Martineau’s 
pages paint, in the most vivid, because accu. 
rate, colours, the evils which have resulted, 
and are resulting from the present state of the 
generality of our parishes. A work like the 
present requires patient and investigating pe. 
rusal. A brief extract can give no idea of its 
contents; still we must quote the following 
passage :— 

“ © Nothing,’ replied Dr. Warrener, ‘ asto. 
nishes me so much as the patience of the ho. 
nest poor. They rise up hungry and go weary 
to bed (when bed they have), while their less 
scrupulous neighbours get what they want 
from the parish by asking. The honest poor 
know that they are working harder and harder 
for wages which are continually lessening, and 
must go on to do so, in order that the in. 
creasing number of the impoverished may be 
supported ; and yet the honest poor work on. 
They feel within their inmost heart that it is 
they who deserve the sympathy and the encou- 
ragement (they do not ask the gifts) of the 
rich; and yet they see this encouragement 
given to the slothful and encroaching, and do 
not become encroaching too. When they find 
their spirit of independence despised, their vir. 
tuous toils contemptuously pitied, and their 
mutual charities ridiculed by their companions, 
they nourish their high feelings in secret, in- 
stead of exchanging them for profitable de- 
pendance. If there is heroic virtue to be 
found on earth, it is in the dwellings of the in. 
dependent poor. If there is oppression upon 
earth, it is in sacrificing them to their pauper 
neighbours. If there is one work rather than 
another where the devil would delight to lend 
a helping hand, it is in transforming the one 
race into the other.’ ” 

The heading of the last chapter is, indeed, 
fit to be the motto of to-day, ** Try again :” 
—we may do better, we cannot do worse. 





History of Moral Science. By Robert Blakey, 
author of the ‘¢ Essay on Moral Good and 
Evil.” 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1833, Duncan; 
Edinburgh, Bell and Bradfute; Glasgow, 
Ogle. 

To meet a desideratum which not only the 

general and intelligent, but the learned and 

philosophical reader must feel, Mr. Blakey has 
here produced a work of great utility. It 
takes a view of moral philosophy from the 
earliest times, and analyses the various sys- 
tems and principles of its leading authorities, 
from the days of Plato to the present period. 

Thus the doctrines of Hobbes, Cudworth, Bi- 

shop Cumberland, Locke, Wollaston, Shaftes- 

bury, Mandeville, Bolingbroke, Hutcheson, 

Hume, Hartley, Priestley, Kames, Price, Adam 

Smith, Paley, Bentham, Godwin, Dugald Stew- 

art, and others, are placed clearly before us; 

and without the labour of wading through dif- 
ficult and ponderous volumes, we are enabled 
to form a competent judgment on the whole 
history of this important inquiry. In his own 
opinions, Mr. Blakey {is a strenuous opponent 
of the Necessarians ; but the great value of his 
book will be found in the mass of information 
it contains respecting men and subjects very 
frequently referred to without being well un- 
derstood. We should have imagined that Reid 
would not have been neglected in a production 





of this kind, especially where Dugald Stewart, 
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who owes so much to him, is so deservedly 
praised for his speculations, amplifying and 
advancing the school of Cudworth, Butler, and 
Price. We cannot, however, tvo strongly re- 
commend Mr. Blakey’s performance, such as it 
is, agreeably to his own idea of what was ex- 
pedient for the complete illustration of his 
design. 








Life and Travels of the Apostle Paul. 12mo. 
pp. 286. London, 1833. Smith and Elder. 
Witu a map of the countries in the ancient 
world visited by the famous Apostle of the 
Gentiles, this is an extremely interesting and 
instructive volume; one most likely to fasten 
on the youthful mind, and to be read with 
equal pleasure and profit. We observe that 
England, with Verulam and London marked 
thereon, is included in the travels of St. Paul; 
and his arrival, in his sixty-sixth year, is spe- 
cially recorded, when our island was a Roman 
colony, and these cities wealthy, populous, and 
flourishing ? Be the conclusions drawn from 
this statement correct or apocryphal, we can 
safely say, that a book of this description more 
deserving of a wide popularity has not lately 
been produced; and we heartily wish it every 

success. 








The Americans. By an American in London. 
12mo. pp. 388. London, 1833. Westley and 
Davis. 

SienED C. Colton, who proves himself to be 

precisely one of thdse writers whom the good 

sense and intelligence both of England and 

America ought to repudiate. His object is to 

refute Mrs. Trollope and Captain Hall; and 

he argues the matter in an acrimonious and 
silly personal manner. ‘* The least said is the 
soonest mended,”’ is a laudable proverb. 








Woman, the Angel of Life: a Poem. By 
R. Montgomery. 12mo. pp. 198. London, 
1833. Turrill. 

Wit some good poetry here and there, this 

production goes too much into a sort of me- 

taphysical reasoning to interest us greatly. 

There is a high religious and moral tone 

throughout ; but the subject seems laboured, 

and smells more of the college lamp than of the 
feelings of nature. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


Dr. TuRNER on the real equivalents of bodies. 
The history of chemistry during the early part 
of the 19th century was especially remarkable 
for the development of two great departments 
of the science—one intermediate between phy- 
sis and chemistry. It was unnecessary, ob- 
served the lecturer, speaking where he did, to 
refer more directly to the former; so much 
been contributed towards it in that very 
place, both by Sir H. Davy and by another, to 
vhom, for obvious reasons, he would not more 
Pointedly allude,* that it was superfluous to 
say he meant voltaic electricity. The latter 
department embraced the laws of combination, 
the establishment of which had elevated che- 
mstry to that ramk and importance among the 
sciences which it now occupied. It was with 
one part of this subject he proposed to occupy 
the attention of his auditors. The lecturer 
€n proceeded to enumerate some of the ge- 


neral characters of elementary material par-- 


ticles; Ist, their indestructibility by any known 


operations ; 2d, the impracticability in man to: 
Se , 





create an elementary particle, or to convert 
one element into another ; 3d, their unvary- 
ing nature, which remained to all appearance 
in its original integrity after an endless suc- 
cession of changes ; and, 4th, their combination 
with each other in fixed, strictly defined inva- 
riable proportions. This stability of character 
enabled chemists to derive advantage from pre- 
vious experience, and to rely on one exact 
analysis of each compound for ascertaining its 
composition at any future period with certainty. 
Chemists accordingly had of late years assi- 
duously laboured in analytical chemistry, and 
had determined, with greater or less accuracy, 
the relative quantities in which elements mu- 
tually unite. Reference was then made to the 
tables of such quantities, now familiarly known 
by the name of table of equivalents, or of com- 
bining proportions, and to the manner of con- 
structing them. They were of great service 
both in indicating the proportions required in 
numerous processes in chemistry, and in sup- 
plying facts for chemical theories. His present 
object was to mention one theory which had 
been formed respecting them. An elaborate 
attempt had been made in this country, a few 
years ago, to prove experimentally that the 
relation of the combining quantities to one 
another was remarkably simple. It had been 
affirmed that the equivalents of all bodies were 
multiples by whole numbers of the equivalent 
of hydrogen, the lightest body in nature, and 
possessing the smallest equivalent; so that, 
assuming hydrogen as unity, the equivalents of 
all other elements constituted a series of whole 
numbers. The simplicity of this view gained 
it almost general belief among British che- 
mists. On the continent, however, it was re- 
jected, and the great analyst, Berzelius, had 
pronounced it to be erroneous. The lecturer 
stated, that this and other circumstances had 
induced him, after having himself adopted the 
theory in question, to submit it to a rigorous 
investigation, and that he had laid the details 
of his experiments before the Royal Society.* 
He had satisfied himself, after most careful 
inquiry, that the principal experiments which 
had been adduced in confirmation of the theory 
were inexact. The theory accordingly was un- 
supported by experiment;—he might go fur- 
ther, and say that it was inconsistent with expe- 
riment. His results coincided remarkably with 
those of Berzelius ; and according to both, the 
combining ratios of bodies could not strictly be 
represented by a series of whole numbers. It 
would be unphilosophical to deny that some 
simple relation between them might not ulti- 
mately be detected ; but it was certain that 
the best attested facts at present recorded were 
at variance with that supposition. In making 
this statement he did not recommend that the 
practice of employing whole numbers should 
be entirely discontinued. They might often 
be used as convenient and easily remembered 
approximations,—useful on that account for the 
purpose of teaching, as well as in such chemical 
processes where great precision was not re- 
quired; but in framing theories, and estimating 
the precise composition of bodies, the direct 
results of experiment were alone applicable. 


employed. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


chair. 


The lecturer concluded by making a few re- 
marks on the precautions necessary in that 
kind of investigation in which he had been 


May 15.—Mr. Greenough, president, in the 
Lord Borringdon, and several other 








* Mr. Faraday, 


fellows, were elected ; and the following com- 
munications were read : —Observations on the 
cliffs in the neighbourhood of Harwich, by Mr. 
James Mitchell. 2. A paper by Dr. Riley, 
and communicated by Mr. Charles Stokes, on 
a fossil in the museum of the Bristol Insti- 
tution, and named by the author ‘* Squaloraia 
dolichognathos.”’ 3. Geological memoir on the 
valley of the River Medway and the adjacent 
country, by Mr. Robert Dadd, and communi- 
cated by Mr. Mitchell. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Dr. Grant on the classes Porifera and Poly« 
gastrica,—the first embracing the sponges, the 
latter the infusory animalcules. The lecturer 
entered into the character and organisation of 
the porifera. Known from the earliest ages, 
the sponge was in common use; it was em- 
ployed by the ancients to line sandals and hel- 
mets ; it is alluded to as having lined the hel- 
mets of the soldiers at the Trojan war. The 
fleshy body enveloping the silicious substratum, 
with its vital properties and its reproductive 
laws, by gemmales, engaged much examina- 
tion ;—next their distribution and the genera 
were pointed out. Dr. Grant made some cu- 
rious observations on polygastrica, connected 
with their organic development, and the cha- 
racter of their digestive apparatus, which con- 
sists of numerous stomachs. Eyes distinct, taste 
acute, their multitudes beyond calculation — 
every drop of fluid, animal and vegetable—the 
spray of the sea—the rain from the clouds, 
being crowded by their busy population. Ina 
single drop, by means of a micrometer, 500,000 
have been counted; and as these live upon 
others still less than themselves, beyond the 
power of our finest instruments to observe, 
what may we not conceive of the infinity of 
creation, and of His power who launched it 
into being ? 

This was the last lecture of the series. At 
its close Dr. Grant thanked the officers of the 
Society for the many facilities they had af- 
forded to him in illustrating his lectures by the 
specimens in the Society’s extensive collection. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Mr. Hamitton in the chair. The Rev. J. 
Bosworth exhibited three blocks of wood, in- 
scribed with Runic characters, which have 
been preserved in Germany; they appeared to 
be almanacs, and very similar to an ancient al- 
manac engraved in Fosbrook’s Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities. Mr. Kempe exhibited a fine and 
correct drawing by Mr. Swaine, of the painted 
window in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
of the time of Henry the Eighth. Mr. Rackett 
exhibited some Roman coins, a Greek coin, a 
bronze figure of our Saviour, and a curious 
small glass bottle, lately found at Blandford, 
St. Mary, Dorsetshire. Sir Henry Bunbury, 
through Mr. Gage, exhibited a collection of 
Saxon and other relics discovered at Milden- 
hall, in Suffolk, consisting of Celts, daggers, 
bosses of shields, and fragments of jars, one of 
which, though broken, retained a large con- 
creted mass of coins, as they had lain for many 
centuries. The secretary concluded the reading 
of Mr. Bruce’s paper on the history and pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Star Chamber. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Tue tenth annual meeting of this Society 
was held on Saturday; the president, the 
Right Hon. C. W. Williams Wynn, M.P. in 





* bn report of Royal Society in last week’s Literary 
cette. 








the chair. The reports of the council and 
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auditors were read, and gave great satisfaction 
to avery fully attended meeting. The report 
of the council lamented the continued illness of 
Mr. Colebrooke, which deprives the Society of 
his valuable personal assistance ; it also noticed 
in appropriate terms the many distinguished 
ornaments of whom the Society has been de- 
prived by death during the past year, recording 
particular notices of the following: viz., H. H. 
the Rajah of Tanjore, Dr. Adam Clarke, Col. 
Baillie, Mr. J. S. Lushington, Dr. Turnbull 
Christie, and Mr. Hyde Villiers. Among the 
foreign members, were mentioned M.M. Re- 
musat, St. Martin, Chézy, Jacquemont, and 
Rask. The donations to the Society have been 
more numerous since the last report than during 
the preceding year. They are chiefly of a 
literary character; the East India Company, 
the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh, 
Royal Irish Academy, the Société Asiatique of 
Paris, and many other distinguished literary 
institutions, were recorded among the donors. 
Of the presents received from individuals, the 
council particularly noticed the edition and 
Latin translation of Mirkhoud’s History of the 
Gaznevide Monarchs, dedicated to the Society 
by Professor Wilken, principal librarian to the 
King of Prussia ; and the Essay on the Archi- 
tecture of the Hindoos by Ram Raz,* a corre- 
sponding member of the Society. The council 
intimated that this interesting work, with its 
beautiful illustrative drawings, was under the 
consideration of a committee, with a view of 
preparing a plan for its publication. After 
these notices of the most important donations, 
the report mentioned that a new prospectus of 
the Society’s objects and means had been pre- 
pared, and would shortly be issued; and in the 
next place called the attention of the meeting 
to the second part of Vol. III. of the Society’s 
Transactions, this day laid on the table. 
Among the papers contained in it, is a commu- 
nication from a native of India, Ramasorami 
Mudeliar Jaghirdar, of the island of Sivasamu- 
dram, being the first of that description which 
has yet been published in the Transactions ; 
and to this fact the attention of the members 
was particularly directed. In conclusion, the 
report adverted to the peculiar claims of the 
Society to support, as affording a medium by 
which the latent energies and acquirements of 
the native of India might be brought into active 
exertion, and do honour to themselves, while 
they proved beneficial to their country ; and in 
alluding to the legislative measures at present 
contemplated with regard to the future admi- 
nistration of our Indian empire, the council 
trusted that they would be such as would not 
only tend to promote the prosperity of that 
penne art of the British dominions, but be 
fully entitled to the approbation of posterity. 
Mr. Macklen, one of the members appointed 
to audit the Society’s accounts for the year 
1832, read the report, which stated that the 
total receipts for that year amounted to 
11487. 10s. 4d., and the disbursements to 
9871. 2s.; balance in favour of the Society at 
the end of 1832, 160/. 11s. 2d.; ditto at the 
date of the report, 230/. 14s.; the estimated 
receipts for 1833 are 1458/. 9s. 10d., disburse- 
ments 1165/. 5s.; expected balance in favour of 
the Society, 293/. 4s. 10d. The assets of the 
Society are calculated at 3537/. 10s. 1]d. Sir 
Alexander Johnston then delivered the report 
of the proceedings of the committee of corre- 


* This geotiomen was for many years head English 
master of the College of Fort St. George ; he has recently 
been appointed one of the pty for the province 

been transferred 


of M , the government of 
to she ast Andie Company," 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


spondence since the last anniversary, but we| LITERARY FUND. 
cannot do more than indicate the leading points | Qw Saturday, the anniversary was held at the 
of this interesting exposé ; they were, the na-| Freemasons’ Tavern ; his Grace the Duke of 
ture and extent of the systems of education as Somerset in the chair, and supported by Lord 
established among the natives of India; statis-| Mahon, the Right Hon. Henry Ellis, Rammohun 
tics, slavery, the modes of representative &0-| Roy, Mr. Hope, M.P. one of the stewards, and 
vernment formerly obtaining in Southern India, | other literary characters and eminent publish. 
particularly the western coast, and the history | ers. About a hundred and twenty dined; and 
of those places in the Southern Peninsula, and we regret to notice, that of twenty vice-presi. 
the island of Ceylon, which were in ancient| dents not one was present, and of the seven. 
times the emporia of the trade carried on be-| teen stewards very few. Nay, even the 
tween Europe, Arabia, &c. and Eastern Asia. majority of the officers of the Society, council, 
Sir Alexander was requested to reduce his re-| committee, &c., making in themselves a bod 
marks to writing, that they might be printed of between sixty and seventy, failed in giving 
in the Appendix to the Transactions, and their personal aid on an occasion so essential to 
thanks were unanimously voted to him for his) the revenue of the charity. We rejoice, how. 
able report. The president next addressed the ever, to say, that the subscription did not fall 
meéting, recapitulating the principal subjects | off ; nearly 600/. being collected, which, with 
noticed in the various reports which had been the gradual increase and prosperity of the fund, 
read, and directing attention to the favourable will enable the committee to proceed with liber. 
prospects of the Society, as regarded its future ality in the succour of the unfortunate, of late 
progress. After this address, the thanks of the more numerous than ever, and yet relieved more 
Society were unanimously voted seriatim to the | effectually in consequence of the possession of 
council and officers of the Society, for their ser-| more ample means. 
vices during the past year; the resolution re-| Into the details of the meeting it is not ne. 
lative to the secretary, Mr. Graves Haughton, |cessary to enter. Mr. Croly, Lord Mahon, 
being couched in strong terms of regret at the| Mr. Ellis, Mr. Hope, and Sir H. Nicholas, se. 
loss of his valuable services in that department; | verally addressed the company, and all zealously 
Mr. H. having resigned the office from ill| enforced the claims of literature to national 
health. After the ballot, the scrutineers de-|support and distinction, suggesting various 
clared the following gentlemen to be elected refiections calculated to promote that object. 
members of the council, viz., Earl Caledon, | In the course of this, an animated and pleasant 
Right Hon. H. Mackenzie, Hon. R. H. Clive, ! discussion arose on the comparative merit of 
Hon. M. Elphinstone, Col. Blackburne, Capt.| French and English authorship, on the effect 
Harkness, Mr. Hodgson, and Mr. Tucker, in| produced by the institution of the Academy by 
the places of Earl Amherst, Lord Bexley, Sir Louis XIV., and on the expediency of the Bri- 
William Ouseley, Mr. Baber, Col. Baillie, Mr. | tish government doing more than it has done 
Butterworth Bayley, Col. Lushington, and for literary men. 
Mr. D. Pollock. Capt. Harkness was elected) At half-past ten his Grace retired, when 
secretary. ; 'Mr. H. Fraser, one of the stewards, who had 
The members and their friends dined toge-) been most ardent in enlisting friends to the 
ther in the evening at the Thatched House Society, contributing a large share of the sub- 
Tavern, Mr. Wynn in the chair; supported scription, was called to the chair, and a consi- 
by the Raja Ram Mohun Roy, Prince Czar-| derable number of the guests rallied round him 
toryski, Count Neimcewicz, Right Hon. H.|for a social hour. The German minstrels, in 
Ellis, Sir A. Johnston, Sir H, Willock, Sir} addition to glees and songs, under the direction 
Edward Owen, Sir Ralph Rice, Chevalier Don | of Mr. Hawes, delighted the party by their 
Lopez de Cordova, &c. &c. musical talents. y 





LONDON UNIVERSITY. The Sanscrit: Professor Wilson. — A note 





Monpay was a marked day in the annals of 
this valuable institution. Lord John Russell 
presided at the annual distribution of the pre- 
miums to the medical school; the report of the 
progress of which was most satisfactory in every 
respect. The pupils had increased to the num. 
ber of 297; the erection of an hospital was ac- 
counted to be a great improvement in the sys- 
tem ; and the good conduct and rapid advance 
in scientific attainments of the school generally 
were such as to meet the warmest eulogy. A 
longer period of study was, however, recom. 
mended for this vitally important profession. 
This report was loudly cheered; and the dis- 
tribution of the gold and silver medals excited 
great interest: one young gentleman of the 
name of Foster received six, in various branches, 
such as anatomy, practice of medicine, surgery, 
&e. &e. 

To several students to whom medals were not 
adjudged, but in whose cases much difficulty in 
awarding them occurred, certificates of honour 
were given. The whole was a very gratifying 
ceremony ; and, at the close, the chairman 
wound it up with a neat address. 

The assembly then went to the ground 
marked out for the new hospital, where his 
Grace the Duke of Somerset laid the first stone, 
with all the striking circumstances of masonic 








order. 


from Oxford announces to us the following 
arrival, so interesting to the progress of San- 
scrit literature in England.—‘* Mr. Wilson, 
the first Sanscrit professor on Colonel Rowden’s 
foundation, is just arrived here from India. 
He has entered himself a member of Exeter 
College, and will commence his professional 
duties immediately.” 





PINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

[Third notice. ] , 

No. 336. Taking the Veil. T. Uwins.—This 
composition, though not strictly historical, nor 
wholly imaginative, partakes of the qualities of 
both; and isa fine but melancholy representation 
of the manner in which the natural and social 
affections are too frequently immolated at the 
shrine of family policy or superstition. The 
artist has treated the subject with great skill : 
the heart as well as the head ‘has been in the 
work ; to shew, in the impassioned language of 
Young, “ the curst ungodliness of zeal.” 

No. 318. Hunters, the property of W. 
Wigram, Esq. E. Landseer, R.A.—On the 
first view of this extraordinary performance, we 
could not help exclaiming with Dominie Samp- 
son, ** Prodigious !”” We do not know which 
is the more admirable, the intelligent expres 
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sion of the animals, or the truth and vigour 
with which they are painted. Nothing has been 
seen like this fine work since Gilpin’s celebrated 
picture of “ Gulliver and the Geshahons.” 
It is, indeed, the ne plus ultra of its class. 

No. 267. Martha and Mary. C. R. Leslie, 
R. A.—The passage from the New Testament, 
quoted in the catalogue, is beautifully rendered 
in the pictorial version of the artist, who has 
tempered the reproof given to Martha by the 
kind and benevolent action of the Saviour; 
leaving no opening for querulous expostulation 
or unreasonable regret. The painting through- 
out does great credit to the talents of Mr. 
leslie, and exhibits his qualifications for the 
higher departments of the art. 

No. 283. Morning on the Lower Rhine. 
A. W. Callcott, R.A.—The freshness of morn- 
ing has never, in our recollection, been repre- 
sented with more diversified and agreeable 
accompaniments. ‘T'o gaze at such a picture as 
this, is to enjoy a great, though a tranquil de- 
light; like harmonious music, it “‘ has power 
to charm all sadness but despair.” No. 359. 
Morning, an Italian Landscape, by the same 
excellent artist, is similar in its freshness and 
purity; though more classical and Claude-like 
in its composition. To these peaceful and sooth- 
ing scenes may be opposed, with advantage to 

No. 347. Madras, or Fort St. George, in the 
Bay of Bengal—a squall passing off. W. 
Daniell, R.A.; and No. 284, Loch Innellan 
Castle, Scotland. F. R. Lee.—In the first of 
these admirable pictures, the strife of the ele- 
ments, and the dangers of an angry surge, are 
forcibly depicted ; in the second, the mountain 
torrent, with its tumultuous action, is made 
the principal object ; while the castle, and the 
dark features of the surrounding country, come 
in aid of the effect. No. 272. The Falls of the 
Cauvery, Southern India, W. Daniell, R.A. 
thongh of a similar character, has more of 
regular grandeur united to its picturesque 
qualities. 

No. 360. Bribery and Corruption. C. Land- 
seer—From ‘* Old Mortality.” The arch ex- 
pression of Jenny is well set off by the ragged 
character and blunt bearing of Halliday. 

No. 247. Venice, from the Dogana. C. Stan- 
field, A.— We have heard some persons find 
fault with the blue of the sky, and its pure re- 
flex in the water. They ought to make their 
complaint against nature, for choosing, in Italy, 
to invest her scenes with such splendid hues,— 
hues which in this charming picture are in 
perfect accordance with the grandeur of the 
buildings, and the gay and varied groups of 
figures, 

No. 454. A Village School. T. Webster.— 
We commence our notice of the works in the 
ante-room with this admirable performance ; 
although, owing to the scandalous situation in 
which it is placed, we have no doubt that it 
will be overlooked by half the visitors to Somer- 
set House. On stooping to examine it, we 
mentally apostrophised the hanging committee 
in the words of Hamlet to his mother, “* Have 
you eyes?” It is replete with humour, and 
Painted with even more than Mr. Webster’s 
usual skill ; and if, instead of being crammed 
into a dark corner, on the ground, it had been 
hung as advantageously as it deserves, we have 
no doubt that it would have been one of the 
Most attractive pictures in the exhibition. But 
itwas so with Bonington, and it will ever be 
80, unless the Royal Academicians adopt a 
More just, or a less negligent policy. 

No. 408. Rembrandt in his Painting-Room. 


culated to excite much emotion. Their interest 


picturesque costume, rich colouring, and pow- 
erful chiaroscuro: in all of which Mr. Fraser 
has been eminently successful. 

No. 444. Preparing for a Trip. J. Tennant, 
—Preparing for the gallows. The examination 
by the old man of the arms to be used by the 
young one, is a painful incident. Neverthe- 
less, the figures, and the woody scene which 
surrounds them, are finely painted. 

No. 453. Ostend Harbour. H. Knell.—To 
us, a new adventurer upon the ocean of art ; 
and yet there must have been great practice ere 
so much power could have been acquired. 

No. 398. Interior of a Fisherman's Cottage. 
T. Clater.—The stamp of truth and nature is 
upon both the old and the young fisherman. In 
the tone of colouring, and in the conduct of the 
chiaroscuro, there is also great skill. Taken 
altogether, it is one of the artist’s most success- 
ful efforts. 

No. 403. A Hail-storm in Petworth Park, 
October, 1832. R. Westall, R.A.—The eye of 
the painter is ever on the alert. Like the poet, 
he must ‘‘ watch the changes of the clouds: 
whatever is dreadful must be familiar to his 
imagination; he must be acquainted with all 
that is awfully vast, or elegantly little.” The 
execution of this storm, and the description in 
the catalogue of its effects on different ani- 
mals, shew the quickness and accuracy of Mr. 
Westall’s observation of transient phenomena. 

No. 445. Hawking Party going out. T. 
Woodward.—In imitation, we presume, of the 
style of Wouvermans ; but, however clever, we 
like Mr. Woodward better where he is more 
at home—in his own familiar subjects. 

No. 471. Scene on the Coast of France. C. 
Stanfield, A.— One of this able artist’s most 
clear, brilliant, and intelligible pictures. We 
mention this last quality as a distinguishing 
characteristic of Mr. Stanfield’s pencil. 

No. 472. The Poet and his Patron. 8. J.E. 
Jones. — Alas for the poor poet! Should his 
eye catch for an instant the visage of his apa- 
thetic patron, it would paralyse the energy of 
his recitation. The figures and accessories are 
well managed ; but the execution is a little too 
hard. 

No. 475. The Charter of Religious Liberty. 
H. L. Smith.—A subject, as Brown, the land- 
scape-gardener, would have said, ‘‘ of great 
capability.” We do not mean to imply that 
there is not considerable talent displayed in the 
performance ; but we should like to see it exe- 
cuted on a larger scale. An historical event of 
so much importance as the first privilege of 
reading the Scriptures in this country, deserves 
to be painted of the size of life. 

(To be continued.]} 


THE GREENWICH PENSIONERS. 
WE have had this week the pleasure of seeing 
a picture painted by Mr. John Burnet, as a 
companion to Wilkie’s famed Chelsea Pension- 
ers, in which he has displayed all his talent in 
the art upon a subject as well chosen as it is 
ably treated. It represents Greenwich Pen- 
sioners commemorating the anniversary of 
Trafalgar, by a rural entertainment in the 
Park, with the Hospital in the background ; 
in which, also, younger parties, male and female, 
children and infants, are participating. The 
grouping is very fine ; and many of the veterans 
who served on board the Victory on that im- 
mortal day have their portraits introduced 
upon the scene. The British ensign is hoisted, 
and its colours, together with well-imagined 


arises from judicious arrangement of figures, | deed 


prevail throughout the canvass. It tells, in- 
, a long and patriotic story, and is full of 
affecting recollections, as well as immediate in- 
terest ; so long, that it would require a page of 
ours to describe it all. We must leave the par- 
ticulars, therefore, to public admiration; and 
content ourselves with the general eulogy, that 
it is capitally painted, and does infinite honour 
to Mr. Burnet. That it is fit to be engraved 
as a companion to Wilkie’s most popular effort, 
is exalted praise ; but it is justly merited. 





CHRIST RAISING THE WIDOW’S SON. 


Ir the other qualifications of a young artist 
who undertakes to paint an historical picture 
of this size and importance, were but equal to 
his boldness, there would remain nothing to be 
wished for. Not that we have any desire or 
intention to depreciate Mr. Thomas’s talents. 
We like the composition, the general arrange- 
ment of the figures, and, in some instances, the 
expression ; and we are disposed to regard the 
work, to use his own modest words, ‘‘ as an 
earnest of better things to come ;’? when the 
result of severe study may enable him at once 
to perceive and supply the deficiencies of his 
present performance. It is but justice to add, 
that Mr. Thomas’s picture is exhibited under 
very disadvantageous circumstances. The room 
is so shallow, that it is impossible to fall back 
far enough to judge of the general effect ; and 
the reflections from sunlight are exceedingly 
injurious. 


THE VISION OF ST. JOHN. 


A LARGE picture by Mr. Scrymegeour, under 
the above title, has just been introduced into 
the room in Old Bond Street in which are the 
statues of Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott 
noticed in the Literary Gazette a few weeks 
ago. Mr. Scrymegeour’s work must evidently 
have been one of great reflection and labour. 
He has depicted in a very striking manner the 
awful mysteries and appearances described in 
the Apocalypse ;— the white horse, the red 
horse, the black horse, the pale horse, and 
their respective riders; the white-robed spirits, 
the earthquake, the discolouring of the sun 
and the moon, the hiding of the kings of the 
earth, and the great men, and the rich men, 
and the chief captains, and the mighty men, 
and the bondsmen, and the freemen. Although 
the details are very minute, great breadth and 
solemnity of tone and effect have been pre- 
served. We understand that it is about to be 
engraved. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Comparative Picture of the Principal Water- 
falls in the World.—Ditto of the Principal 
Mountains and Rivers. C.Smith and Son. 

Prints of this class are volumes and dic- 

tionaries—most useful to all classes, and very 

ingenious in their contrivance. On the face 
of a moderate sheet the figure of every water- 
fall, mountain, or river, is pictured, and the 
margins are brief notes of their dimensions and 
courses. Thus, at one view, a great mass of 
information is readily acquired,—the eye tends 

to fix it on the memory, and a stronger im- 

pression is left than any from reading 

study. 





The Ouranoulogos ; or the Celestial Volume. 
By John Galt. Illustrated by John Martin. 
Cadell. 

Turs is the first No. of a work, the subjects 

of which are to be derived from “great epochal 

events ;” and which, when we consider the 








A. FrasereePictures of this class are not cal 


allusions to Nelson and the battle, are made to 


combined talent employed in its production, 
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will, we have no doubt, be one of powerful 
interest. The illustration in the present No., 
“ The Eve of the Deluge,” is drawn and en- 
graved with the felicity usually displayed by 
Mr. Martin in the representation of scenes of 
awful grandeur and extent. It is executed 
in a style of mingled mezzotinto and line 
engraving, and the preface informs us was de- 
lineated at once upon the plate, without any 
previous picture or design. The tale by Mr. 
Galt, embracing the topic of the picture, al- 
though in prose, is told with great poetical 
beauty ; and the addition of the various sources 
from which both the picture and the tale were 
composed, serves, as Mr. Galt observes, ** to 
illustrate a very curious progress in national 
taste.” 


Historical Illustrations of the Prose and Poetical 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. From 
Paintings by various Artists. Part I. Tilt. 

Tue first of six parts, in which the publication 

is to be completed. The present part contains 

four pleasing outline plates; from Waverley, 
the Antiquary, Guy Mannering, and Rob Roy. 


A Series of Heads after the Antique. Drawn 
and executed by B. R. Green. No. I. Rowney 
and Co. 

‘“*I_nnusTRATIVE of the ideal beauty of the 

Greeks; and designed as a drawing-book for 

advanced pupils.” The first number contains 

four very pleasingly executed heads, viz. Ju- 
piter, Juno, Apollo, and Diana. They are ac- 
companied by descriptive letter-press. 


Specimen of Historical, Topographical, and Em- 
blematic Engravings on Wood. By M. U. 
Sears. Part I. 

“ THE great improvement in the art of print- 

ing of late years,” Mr. Sears justly observes, 

‘© has been the means, in some measure, of in- 

troducing wood-engravings into some of the 

first and most approved works of the day ; and 
with increase of patronage, the art of engraving 
on wood has naturally increased in skill.” To 
all authors and publishers, and especially to 
those residing in the country, Mr. Sears’s pub- 
lication will be of great convenience. It con- 
tains specimens of eighty-five wood engravings, 
of various sizes and complexity, with an an- 
nexed list of the price of each. , 





Sycophant Saints, and Sabbath Sinners; a 
Satire. With fourteen Caricatures. pp. 30. 
London, 1833. W. Strange. 

Too hastily done, yet with some tolerable 

though slight touches of humour, such as a 

rotund parson cutting up a tithe-pig, with the 

motto “ for this, among the rest, was J or- 
dained ;”’ a pot of porter with a wig of froth 
humanised into Dr. Fill-Potts; and a spectre 
with an immense bird’s-beak, inscribed ‘* The 

Bill,” which is terrifying a family party from 

their profane Sunday dinner. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gasette. 
Srr,— Having on the 11th inserted a poem 
from “ Teutha,” (a dentist, we suppose, who, 
by the by, has not forgotten to shew his teeth,) 
entitled ‘** The Drama, a Squib,” we shall feel 
obliged by your publishing the following joint 
REPLY TO TEUTHA: 
From one of the Covent Garden Company. 
Zounds! sir, our noble Drama now 
* Ts all bow-wow,” you say ; 
As if the weather being hot 
Had made dog-days in May. 





We of the Garden think it, sir, 
A snappish, strange remark, 
For though we even have a Tree 

She never had a bark. 


’Tis true, Brulgruddery and his cow 
John Bull beholds no more, 

Though Dennis’ cow at least should please, 
And oft produce “ a roar.” 


But why jest that we’re gone to grass 
While many an actor starves ! 

As if we'd left Brulgruddery’s cow, 
To fatten up our calves.* 

Now, sir, for saying we’re at grass, 
Each one a crack your head owes ; 

For that’s the only way we graze, 
Although we have our Meadows. 


Yet, don’t imagine we belong 
To those who fight for backers— 
But, sir, if folks will let off ** squibs,” 
Why they must look for crackers. 


From ****, Importer of Danseuses to Drury Lane Theatre. 
Sir, you complain of puffing bills — 
°Tis true in this we’ve sinned ; 
Yet, sir, if we were not to puff, 
How should we “ raise the wind ?” 


To say the Drama’s now all o’er 
But shews your squeamish whims ; 
For though ’tis on its last legs, sir, 
Remember they’re French limbs ! 


Yes, our danseuses have done this good 
For the Drama’s proud renown— 
Instead of falling to the ground, 
*T will now by steps go down. 


What if the Drama is one string, 
As you are pleased to say ?— 
When Paganini fiddles, sir, 
Pray is it not a play 2 
Sir, let the British Drama die, 
And actors starve by law; 
For with a clear stage, we, of course, 
Should easier get a draw. 


We'd have a comp’ny all danseuses— 
’T would be a glorious one! 
And once more—with our heavy charge— 
The French might have ** a run.” 
F. B. F. 





DRAMA. 
KING’S THEATRE. 
On Saturday Tancredi was admirably performed 
by nearly the full strength of the company, an 
the house accordingly overflowed. 





DRURY LANE. 


On Monday the Devil's Bridge presented us, 
and very agreeably, ‘* on this one occasion only,” 
as the bills of the day stated, the part of Belino 
by Made. Malibran, but immediately humbug- 
ged the public on Tuesday with “ for one night 
more ;”” who, as she was not competent to sing 
Braham’s music, introduced some half-a-dozen 
extraneous songs. It is hardly possible to fancy 
this brilliant creature, unequalled in her own 
style both as a singer and actress, so completely 
out of place as in that with which Braham has 
so completely identified his great powers and 
talent as to throw all imitation at an unmea- 
surable distance. She ought not to have at- 
tempted the character, and we hope she will 
never repeat it ; for we cannot have two stars 
in this same sphere. And apropos of stars. 





* The march of intellect has overthrown the supersti- 
tion here referred to—the commonalty do not now be- 
lieve that thin-legged people send their calves to grass! 
The rhyme, however, is detestable.—Printer’s Devil, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


We see a loud outcry attempted to be got up 
against the leading and most popular, and con. 
sequently most attractive, of our native per. 
formers, for the excessive salaries they demand: 
it may be that these are too high for theatrical 
speculation in its present depressed state to 
support, but we think it would be as just to 
look a little at the exorbitant amounts paid for 
foreign talent before we cut so close at home; 
before we vilify a Braham for forty or fifty 
pounds a-week, we should question the worth of 
even a Malibran at 120/. a-night, and still more 
of a Duvernay, at thrice the amount of the 
foremost tenor singer of the age. The opera of 
Der Freischiitz tollowed the other opera 
butter on butter—and Haitsinger and Mei. 
singer, and other German singers, sang—and 
Michalesi was very easy—and Schiansky and 
Boroosky were heavenly—and Mad. and Herr 
Kickbush were botanical—and the first hunts. 
man was a Dobler—and Dem Moor, and Dem 
Kuth, and Dem Heisse, and Dem Stehle and 
other Dems were villagers—and Herr T, 
Cooke was leader of the band. 


COVENT GARDEN: OLYMPIC. 

On Saturday we witnessed the Wife of Mantua 
played to advantage in the smaller theatre.— 
Miss E. Tree improves, and improves upon 
the nearer and nearest acquaintance,—the best 
proof of dramatic genius of the first order. 
The Nabob of an Hour followed, and Bartley 
and the Keeleys kept the house in a roar 
throughout, while Miss Lee looked as pretty, 
and performed as sweetly as possible in her 
slight part. Monday, Covent Garden was opened 
for a memorable occasion. | The benefit of Mr. 
Bartley was marked by the farewell of his 
accomplished lady to the stage. In talents 
which approached more nearly to the standard 
of a Siddons than any witnessed since her re- 
moval, Mrs. Bartley must also be regretted 
for the high degree of respectability which, in 
common with her husband, she has always 
conferred upon the profession. Her style of 
reading is most impressive, and we believe she 
gives instruction in this great accomplishment, 
as Jones does so successfully in the same line, 
conjoined with elocution in public speaking. 
The house was crowded to the ceiling. 





MATHEWS’ COMIC ANNUAL- 
Ovr counsel with regard to dropping the mo- 
nopolylogue, so fatiguing to himself and so 
unnecessary after the varied fund of amuse 





d| ment and delight he had previously afforded to 


his auditors, has been adopted by Mr. Ma- 
thews, and the consequence is an increased 
satisfaction in his evening’s entertainment. 
The spirit with which he goes through them, 
and the unequalled tact with which he assumes 
every trait of character, and identifies himself 
with many more changes than the cameleon 8 
colours, continue to leave an impression upon 
the mind, of which it is difficult to say whether 
wonder, admiration, or pleasure, is the most 
prevailing ingredient. And after all, none but 
himself can be his parallel. 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
Mr. THELLEUR opened this theatre last week 
with a French company, of whom Lafont was 
the only performer of any marked ment. 
Whatever becomes of our Native Drama, 
may now surely be believed that the Foreign 
Drama flourishes in London. At the King’s 
Theatre, beyond the three nights of Italian 
opera to which we have been accustomed in 
the height of the season (a species of enter- 
tainment always to be much prized at this, 118 
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proper site), we have intermediate nights of 
German operas so as nearly to fill up the week. 
Drury Lane, ci-devant an English house, fol- 
lows this example, and gives us French opera 
and dancers, with German opera alternately. 
The Queen’s Theatre is now added to the 
number; and there is not a day in which the 
concerts of foreign artists does not, morning 
and evening, appeal to the organs and the 

kets of John Bull. We are a poor, suffer- 
ing, distressed, impoverished, grumbling, re- 
formed, reforming, seditious, revolutionary, 
ruined nation; but in London alone we ma- 
nage somehow to pay for the public amusement 
afforded to us by foreigners, to the tune of not 
less than 1000/7. a-day! As rare things are 
generally much valued, there is no saying but 
the time may come when an English tragedy 
or comedy, acted by a competent English com- 
pany, may be greatly relished. 








VARIETIES. 


The Abbotsford Subscription: Mansion 
House. — Far be it from us to depreciate the 
congenial hospitalities for which the residence 
of the Lord Mayor of London has, for ages, 
been celebrated, or even the patriotic designs 
to which its noble rooms are frequently de- 
voted; but we will say, that a brighter lustre 
was never shed upon it than by the unpre- 
cedented meeting of Saturday for a national 
literary purpose. It added a new grace to the 
Mansion House, and reflected honour upon the 
city and its chief magistrate. The Lord Mayor 
opened the business in an able and appropriate 
address,—and resolutions in aid of the Abbots- 
ford subscription were moved and seconded, 
with interesting speeches, by the Marquess of 
Salisbury, Lord Cadogan, the Bishops of Exe- 
ter, Llandaff, and Gloucester, the Right Hon. 
H. Ellis, Sir T. D. Acland, Alderman Birch, 
Mr. Milman, Mr. Hallam, and Mr. R. Dundas. 
The Egyptian Hall was nearly filled, and many 
ladies were present, to whose liberality on the 
occasion more than one appeal was made; and 
the result was a handsome subscription in the 
ante-room, where Abbotsford books were placed 
for signatures. Agreeably to one of the reso- 
lutions, Mr. Laurie (a nephew of the Lord 
Mayor) and Mr. Boyd were appointed honorary 
secretaries, to superintend the farther contri- 
butions in the city for this everlasting testi- 
mony of esteem and gratitude towards the 
Author of Waverley. 

Independence.—The minister of an Inde- 
pendent chapel at East Cowes has been (say 
the newspapers) deserted by his congregation 

use he would be independent in the choice 
of a wife, and would not marry one chosen for 
him by his independent hearers. This might 
be an independent chapel, but it does not seem 
tohave been a chapel of ease; and marriage, it 
18 probable, will not tend to make it so. 

We are glad to find that the annual Féte 
Champétre and Ladies’ Bazaar, in aid of the 
Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, will 
take place in the Regent’s Park next week. 

Obelisk of Thebes.—One of these celebrated 
remains of ancient Egypt has been transported 
to France. In the beginning of the month it 
reached Toulon; whence it is to be sent, via 
Cherburg, to Paris. 

A Simple and Useful Invention. — A black- 
smith, of this city, named Pontisick, has, to the 
great comfort of his neighbours, especially the 
rich, successfully practised a very simple con- 
‘ivance, to diminish, in a remarkable degree, 
the loud noise caused by the percussion of the 








hammer on the anvil. It is merely to suspend 
a piece of iron chain to one of the horns of the 
anvil, which carries off a great portion of the 
acute sound usually produced. Sig. Gaudenzio 
Vicini, of Asso, in the province of Como, 
has, however, introduced an improvement on 
this contrivance, by the addition of a spring 
fixed in the basis of the anvil, which, keeping 
the chain stretched, diminishes the sound in 
a much greater degree; and it is equally easy 
to remove the ring of the chain from the horn 
of the anvil, if needful, by a mere blow of the 
hammer.— Milan, 20th Feb. 

Colours. — After a recent meeting of the 
Philosophical Society at Cambridge, Professor 
Henslow gave an account, illustrated by dia- 
grams, of a method of classifying and desig- 
nating colours, with an especial reference to 
their use in describing objects of natural his- 
tory. It was observed that all bright colours 
are binary combinations, and may be produced 
by a mixture of three primary colours, pure 
red, yellow, and blue, in various proportions ; 
and that other colours which are dull may be 
produced by the combination of these bright 
primary or binary colours with a small portion 
of gray, by means of which they become what 
is termed in the Latin nomenclature of natural 
history, sordidi; or again, by the mixture 
with a larger portion of gray, in which case 
they are termed sordidissimi. This view of 
the subject agrees in substance with that of 
Mirbel, with some modifications of the classi- 
fication. It possesses great advantages over 
the arrangement and nomenclature of colours 
proposed by Werner, which has since been very 
generally adopted by the German mineralogists, 
and embodied in a book of colours published by 
Mr. Symes. Werner’s method consisted in 
adopting 79 arbitrary colours, and giving a 
name to each; but the one now suggested gives 
a chromatometer, in which each of 132 colours 
has a place determined by its relation to the 
approximate colours, and necessarily includes 
all possible colours, or gives them a place be- 
tween two contiguous colours of the chroma- 
tometer. 

Honour to Literature.—The royal govern- 
ment of Spain has ordered a bust of Cervantes 
to be placed in the front of the house which he 
inhabited at Madrid. 

Man is always searching for the ultimate end 
of each of God’s works, thus tacitly bearing wit- 
ness to the truth that nothing is made in vain. 
The ancients, regarding the earth as the centre 
of the celestial sphere, and all the heavenly bodies 
simply as the satellites of the earth, naturally 
sought to assign some definite use to each. The 
magnitude and brilliancy of the sun and moon 
pointed them out as the greater and lesser light 
of the earth. But the light furnished by the 
faintly glimmering stars was too feeble to admit 
the supposition that their only design was as 
luminaries. Superstition interfered to supply 
the deficiency of knowlege, and made them the 
arbiters of human destiny,—the agents and the 
indices of the rise and fall of kingdoms, and of 
the fortunes and deaths of individuals. —Ame- 
rican Monthly Review. 

Storms.—On Wednesday week there was a 
very general prevalence of stormy weather, 
which visited the Channel, Wales, and north- 
ern parts of England, with peculiar severity. 
Hailstones and irregular pieces of ice, the for- 
mer as large as walnuts, and the latter several 
inches in circumference, fell in several places, 
broke windows, and destroyed vegetation. 

Science. —Sweden has agreed to a request 
of the Russian government to co-operate this 
summer in an accurate survey of the coasts of 





the Baltic, and establishing a chronometrical 
connexion among the observatories of Peters- 
burg, Stockholm, Copenhagen, and Altona. 

The generality of men have no ruling pas- 
sion, but spend their days in a kind of passive 
acquiescence, and are borne on unconsciously 
by the tide of life. A ruling passion requires 
mental energy, of which most people are desti- 
tute.—Hore Otiose. 

Solitude is adapted to give a knowledge of 
character; mixing with the world, to draw out 
or to modify character.—Jbid. 

Variety of studies, so far from weakening 
the mind, is a powerful means of promoting its 
energy and growth. We seldom meet with 
persons of vigorous understanding, whose range 
of thought has been confined chiefly to one 
department.—Jbid. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Madden, the author of ‘ Travels in i 
has just committed to the press a new work, entitled, The 
Infirmities o fGenius. 

A Tale, understood to be from the pen of Miss Knight, 
author of “ Dinarbas,” is just ready for publication, en- 
titled Sir Guy de Lusignan. 

The National Gallery of Painting and Sculpture, in 
monthly numbers, and in the best style of outline en- 
graving on steel. 

Editions, in English and French, of The Language of 
Flowers, coloured plates. 

A Treatise on Astronomy, by Sir John Herschel, as the 
43d volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 

A second and improved edition is preparing of the Dic- 
tionary, Practical, Theoretical, and Historical, of Com- 
merce and Commercial Navigation, by J. R. M‘Culloch, 
Esq. 

Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman’s 
Catalogue of Second-hand Books for 1833. 

A new edition of Dr. Crotch’s Elements of Musical 
Composition, comprehending the Rules of Thorough 
Bass and the Theory of Tuning. b 

A Treatise on the construction, preservation, and re- 
pair of the Violin, and of all other Bow Instruments, by 
Jacob Augustus Otto. Translated from the German, by 
Thomas Fardely, Leeds. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Waltzburgh, a Tale of the Sixteenth Century, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. ll. 11s. Gd. bds. — The Young Artist’s Preceptor, 
and New Lithographic Drawing-Book, in Progressive 
Lessons, by J. E. Giles, oblong, 7s.6d. bds. — Robert 
Cruikshank versus Sir A. Agnew, royal 18mo. 1s. 6d. sd.— 
a or the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, with Notes, 
&c. by Daniel Rock, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. bds.; 1/. 14s. 
with Plates on India paper.—Tales for an English Home, 
by G. M. Sterne, 12mo. 6s. bds. — Fleming’s Views of the 
Lakes of Scotland, Part II. 4to. 5s.6d.; India, 7s. 6d.; 
royal folio, 12s.—Church Reform: a Letter to Lord 
Althorp on Ecclesiastical Cases, by B. J. Wetherell, Esq. 
8vo. 1s. sewed. — An Inquiry into the Causes of Respira- 
tion, by J. Carson, M.D. second edition, 8vo. 12s. bds.— 
Brown's Conchologist’s Text Book, 12mo, 5s. bds.—Ren- 
nie’s Alphabet of Angling, 18mo. 2s. 6d. bds. — The Coro- 
nal; Original Poems by M. A. Browne, royal 32mo. 2s. 6d. 
cloth; 3s. 6d. silk. — Cambridge Classical Tripos Exami- 
nation Papers, 1831-2-3, 12mo. 2s. sewed. — Cambridge 
Greek and Latin Prize Poems, 1832, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
—The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. XII. Nubia and 
Abyssinia, by C. M. Russell, 12mo. 5s. bds.—Observations 
on the Testicles, by James Russell, 12mo. 4s. bds. — Hor- 
tus Medicus, by G. Graves and J. D. Morris, Part II. 4to. 
7s. 6d. plain, 10s. 6d. coloured. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1833. 
May. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 16 | From 48. to 79 | 29°86 to 2902 


Friday «++. 17 | «+++ 51. ++ 80. | 29-94 30-01 

Saturday -- 18 eves 47. «+ 73. 30°07 ++ 30°17 

Sunday---- 19 sree 41, ++ Gl. 30°19 30°06 

Monday -- 20 sere 40. ++ 73. 29-906 ++ 29°83 

Tuesday -- 21 cose 43. 0+ 75. 30°04 ++ 30°12 

Wednesday 22 sees 43, ++ 74 | 3031 Stationary 
Prevailing wind, S.E. 


Raining during the 19th; otherwise generally clear. 
Rain fallen, °575 of an inch. 
Edmonton. Cuarues Henry ADAMS, 
Latitude ....- + 51937’ 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We thank C, D. of Newcastle for his letter; and have 
merely to notice in respect to one part of it, that instead 
of more being necessary, the maximum was stated; be- 
cause a large proportion would immediately result from 
licenses pramied to interested parties. He is thanked for 
bis kind wishes. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of decayed Artists, 
their Widows and Orphans. 


Patron, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, K.G. 
Vice- Patrons. 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford | Right Hon. Lord Farnborough, 
His Grace the Duke of Devon-| G.C.B. 

shire, K. Rt. Hon. Lord _—- 
Most Noble the Marquess of Rt. Hon. Lord Dov 

Lansdowne Rt. Hon. Sir Henry! Russell, Bt. 
Most ree, Sag Marquess of a John Swinburne, Bart. 

Westmins: Abraham Hume, Bart, 
= Hon. the Ear! of Shrews- Sir Thomas Baring, Bart. M.P. 

ir George Philips, _— 

Ret Hon. the Ear! of Dartmouth Ww. J. Denison, E: =a, © 
Ht. Hon. Lord Grantham Jesse Watts Russel ine 


President 
Sir Martin roy Shee, P.R.A. 
The Nobility, eon an b in- 
formed that the EI ciiteen TH ANNIVERSARY PES- 
TIVAL will be n F * Hall, on Saturday, 


June 1. 
The Most Noble the Marquess of LANSDOWNE in the Chair. 
Stewards. 
John B. Lane, Esq. 
c- Mayhew, Esq. 
B. Papworth, Esq. 
es Parker, Esq. 
James Pennethorne, Esq. 
Harry Phillips, Esq. 
. Robinson, Esq. F-R.S. 
Thomas Robson, Esq. 
Clarkson Stanfield, Esq. A.R.A. 
William Strothers, Esq. 








Sir John Rennie 

William Ord, Esq. M.P. 
Alderman Thompson, M.P. 
John Lubbock, Esq. 

Thomas Bellamy, $qe 
Alfred Burton, Esq. 

J.C. Denham, Esq. 
William tty, Esq. R.A. 
John Spedding Ry! Esq. 
Andrew Geddes, Esq. A.R.A. 
William Hudson, Esq. homas Tapster, Esq. 

James Inskipp, Esq. Henry Wilkin, Esq. 

Dinner on table at Half-past Five o’Clock. The Vocal Depart- 
ment under the direction of Mr. Popeye Tickets, MU. ls. 
each, may be had of the S 3 e F * Hail; and 
of the Assistant Secretary, 14, Duke’ Street, Portland Place. 

WILLIAM JOHN ROPER, 
Assistant Secyetary. 








Bind ing of ‘Waverley ‘Novels 

LztcuroW's and SON beg leave res tfully 
inform the Subscribers to the Waverley Novels, that 
bog, bone made arrangements for Binding the Sets of this Work 
orocco at an unprecedented low price, and in a style of 
elegance hitherto unattempted. The ornaments consist of he- 
raldic and bl ic designs prepared for the purpose by a 
first-rate artist. ecimens may be seen at the principal Book- 
sellers in town an country, and gentlemen may, if they please, 

send their copies through their respective Booksellers. 





er vol. 
In Morocco extra, full gilt back, and blind tooled —— a. d. 
lettered contents ......+ soccscoee BS 6 
Ditto ditto, with the large side ornamented ‘in gold .. 46 


Half-bound Morocco, Turkey cloth — full gilt back, 
and lettered contents......+++.+ 2 
Booksellers wishing for S imens may be supplied with them 
at 2s. 6d. each, which will be allowed to them on the second Set 
that may be sent from the same parties. 
a Bumouth Street, May 22, 1833. 
"On the 30th inst. (continued Monthly,) No. X. of 
AJOR’S CABINET GALLERY 
of PICTURES, selected from the splendid Collections 
of Art, public and private, which adorn Great Britain. No. X. 
will contain (as usual) Three Line Engravings, and Three De- 
scriptions by ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, viz.: Murillo, Spanish 
Peasant ps rege, Landscape and Figures — Berk- 
heyden, the Merry Fiddler. rice of each No. only 2s. 6d. super- 
royal 8vo.; or India Proofs, large paper, 5s. Every 12 Nos. to 
form a eo ap wy ope Volume of the most permanent interest 
and lete in itself if so desired, 
The earliest tm eee are delivered strictly according as 
orders are aeoaivel, and the price of each volume will be raised 
on its completion. 
John Major, 50, Fleet Street; and may be had of all Booksellers. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
EW PUBLICATIONS. — The following 


interesting Works are now on Sale at the various Book- 
sellers, in Town and Country :— 

















I. 
A new edition of the Private Correspondence 
of the celebrated Dr. ens “ 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


The Third Part of Mr. Burke’s History of 
the C jon to the Peerage and Baronetage, 
8vo. 74. 6d. (the bound Part res the Volume will be 
ready early in June). 


The Fourth Monthly. Set of Colburn’s Select 
Modern Novelists, comprising the Disowned, by the Author of 
« Pelham,” with a Portrait of Mr. Bulwer, at only 4s. per vol. 
bound in morocco cloth. 


Secret Memoirs of Tans and the Union, 
by Sir Jonah Barrington, in 2 vols. 4to. illustrated with 40 
Portraits and Fac-similes. 


Vv. 
The Beauties of the Court of Charles II. 


with Biographical Memoirs, by Mrs. Jameson. This splendid 
‘ork is now completed, in royal 4to. price 5 Guineas, and in 
= al 4to. with India’ Proof Plates, 10 Guineas. It contains 
ed by the most distin- 
in guished Artists from the peel made by order of Her Royal 
ighness the hig aes —— forming a desirable com- 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AN AND 





Lately published, od J. H. Parker, Oxford. 
n 2 vols. 8vo. price 11. 2s, 6d. 
CCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of the 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES, from the Crucifixion 
of Jesus Christ to the Year 313, 
ly the Rev. EDWARD BURTON, D. 
Regius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of Chries Church. 
In 8vo. price 6s. 

Discourses upon some of the Principal Objects 
and Uses of the Historical Scriptures of the Old Testament, 

reached before the University of Oxford, by Edward Hawkins, 
p. D. Provost of Oriel a and Prebendary of Rochester, 
n 8vo, price 13s. " e 
The Scholastic. Philosophy considered in its 
relation to Christian Theology, by Renn Dickson Hampden, 
M.A. Principal of St. Mary Hall, and late Fellow of Oriel 
College. 

Price 2. 

Two Lectures on the Checks to Population, 
delivered before the University of Oxford, in Michaelmas Term 
1832, by the Rev. W. F. yd, M.A. Student of Christ Church, 
Professor of Political = 


e ls. 
Affection ey the Church and the Dis- 
senters. A Sermon, on Luke ix. 49, Mea stagy ee before the Uni- 





‘alpy'’s Greek Testament. 
8d —— — Pareties Pyeng ee pigortions, ant other 
vements, 3 vols. Bvo. 2. 5s. 


REEK "TESTAMENT, with English 


Notes, Critical, Philological, and Explanatory, from the 
most eminent Critics and Interpreters; with Parallel foeme 
from the Classics, and with erences to Vigerus for Idiom 
and Bos for Ellipses. To which is prefixed, a short Treatise on 
the Doctrines of the Greek Article, according to Bishop Middle. 
ton, Mr. Granville Sharpe, &c. briefly a’ commpendioutly ex. 
lained, as applicable to the Criticism of the New Testament, 
he variows veadings are — under the Text. Greek and 
English Indexes are added at the end. 

y E. VA <LPY, B.D. 
Two Plates are pe illustrative of the Travels of the A 
tles, and a Map of Judea, and a Plan of the City and Temple of 
Jerusalem 
a. work is intended for Students in Divinity as well as the 


nae This Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has 
yet been published with critical and philological apparatus, espe. 
cially for students who wish for only one edition.”—Horne’s Intro. 
duction to the Bible. 
Also, 2d edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 11, ls. 

Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha, 

— by Valpy, from Bos and Holmes. 
This edition is handsomely printed in 1 vol. 8vo. hotpressed. 
‘Th For use in churc’ es, as well as the library. 
. 3 iT 





versity of Oxford, Jan. 27, 1833, by the les 
A.M. Vicar of Sedgley, and late Fellow of Balliol College. 
Price 1s. Gd. i 
Remarks on the Rev. Dr. Arnold’s Principles 
of Church Reform, by the Rev. William Paimer, M.. A. Worces- 
ter College, Oxford, Author of ‘¢ Origines Liturgice.” 
Price 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon preached at Northampe on, on 
Friday, August 3, 1832, by Edward Cardwell, D.D. Principal of 
St. Alvan’s Hall. 

Price ls. 6d. 


A Sermon preached at the Consecration of 
Grove Church, on T uesday, August l4th, 1832, b Edward Bouve- 
rie Pusey, ius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ 
Church } ‘late Fellow _ dope 8 

e 1s. 6d. 

The Duty of Christian Humility as opposed 
to the Pride of Science; a Discourse preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on Sunday, June 24, 1832, by Wil- 
liam Mills, B.D. Fellow of Magdalen College, and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. 

By the same Author, price 2s. 

A Lecture on the Theory of Moral Obliga- 
tion; being the First of a Course of Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford, rs Lent Term 1830. 

n 8vo. price 10s, 6d. 

The Book of Enoch the Prophet; an Apo- 
cryphal Production, supposed for Ages to have been lost; but dis- 
covered at the close of the last Century in Abyssinia. Now first 

translated from an Ethiopic MS. in the Bodleian Library, by 
Richard Laurence, LL.D. Archbishop of Cashel, late Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Oxford. 2d edition, corrected and 
enlarged. 

In 18mo. price 1s. 

A Short Explanation of Obsolete Words in 
our Version of the Bible, its H. Cotton, D.C.L. Archdeacon of 
Cashel, late Student of Ch. Ch. 

In 12mo, price 4s. 

A Selection of Letters and M editations, by 

the Rev. Irvine Whitty, late Rector of Golden. 2d edition. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 

The Curate’s Memorandum-Book, and Pa- 
rochial Visitor's Guide. 

In 2 vols. 8vo. price ll. ls. 

A Sketch of the History of the Church of 
England to the Revolution of 1688, by T. V. Short, B.D. Student 
of Vhrist Church, 

Sixth edition, 8vo. price 10s. 6d, 

The Christian Year. ‘Thoughts in Verse 

for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 
Also the Eighth edition, 32mo. price 3s. 6d. 
In 8vo. price 54. 

Joannis Miltoni Fabule Samson Agonistes 
et Comus, Grece. Interpretatus est Edvardus Greswell, 8.T.P. 
Coll, C. C. Socius. 

In 8vo. price 5s. 


Anal f Organised Beings, by J. S. Dun. 
can, De. = Call — ; — y 
In 8v0. price 
Reflections on the Metaphysical Principles of 


the Infinitesimal Analysis, by M. Carnot. T: by the 


d volume is very correctly printed, and 
(which cannot but recommend it to students in preference to the 
incorrect C idge and A d reprints of the Vatican 
text) its price is so reasonable as to place it within the reach of 
almost every one.”—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 

his has been printed for students attending college chapels 
and schools, as it has been long considered one of the most useful 
expedients for keeping up the knowledge of Greek, after the stu- 
dent has quitted his scholastic duties. 

*.* Thes - } 








may be had in four 
uniform volumes. 
Printed and published by A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street; and sold by all Booksellers. 

ON the IMPROVEMENT. of SOCIETY 
by the DIFFUSION of KNOWLEDGE; or, an Iilus- 

tration of the Advantages which would result from a more general 

dissemination of rational and scientific Information among all 

Ranks; ill d with E 

THOMAS Pty: LL.D. 


By 
Author of yee Christian F Phil the P| 
tate, the Philosophy of Religion, a 





0. 73. Gd. b 





y of a Future 





Il. 
In 8vo, 10s, 6d. cloth, 

The History of the Scottish Church, Rotter. 
dam. To which are subjoined, Notices of the ether British 
Churches in the | Netherlands, and a brief View of the Dutch Eo- 

By the Rev. William Steven, M.A. 
Junior Minister of the Scottish Church, Rotterdam. 





Ill. 
n 18mo, 2s, 6d. cloth, 
The Nursery Plutarch, by the Authoress of 
> or gaa Seymour.” Dedicated to the Hon, George Frederick 
‘oyle. 


IV. 
In 12mo, 5s, cloth, the only complete edition, 

The Young Christian ; or, a Familiar Illus. 
tration of the Principles of Christian Duty. By Jacob Abbott, 
Principal of Mount Vernon Female School, Boston, This edition 
is printed verbatim from the American copy, and is neither 
abridged nor altered, 


v. 
2d edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth, : 
Liberia; or, the Early Histor ry and Signal 
Preservation of the American Colony of Free Negroes. By Wm. 
Innes, Minister of the Gospel. With a copious Appendix, from 
Materials furnished by Elliott Cresson, Esq. 


vi. 
In 18mo, 2s, 6d, cloth, 

The Apprentice Monitor ; or, Examples and 
Warnings for Persons in Humble Life. By the Author of the 
“* Good Servant. 

Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh ; and Whittaker, Treacher, 

and Co, Ave Maria Lane, London. 








Price Ten Shillings and Sixpence, 


HE BOOK of ENOCH the PROPHET: 


an Apocryphal Production, supposed for ages to have 
been lost; but discovered at the close of the last century im 
Abyssinia; now first Translated from an Ethiopic MS. in 


Bodleian poe 
RICHARD LAURENCE,LL.D. 
Archbishop of Cashel, late Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Oxford. 
Second edition, corrected and enlarged. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker; J., G., and F. Bivingten, London 





Rev. W. R. Browell, M.A. Pemb. Coll. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 
Illustrations of Aristotle on Men and Man. 
— from the Dramatic Works of Shakspeare, by J. E. Riddle, 


2d edition, price 2s. 
Laws of the Greek Accents, by John Grif- 
fiths, B.A. Fellow of Wadham College. 
OORE’S LIFE of BYRON, a new 
edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. with Forty-four splendid En- 
gravings, i. 5s. 








Mrs. Starke’ 8 Directions for Travellers on 
the Conti an book for Italy. An entirely 
new edition, sam the Biguch pm teow and re-written, in one 
compact volume, price 15s. - bound. 





The Plays and Poems of Shirley, complete. 
Peny by Mr. Gifford and the Rev. A. Dyce. 6 vols. 8vo. 3/. 38. 
A few copies on ee. lls. 
urray, Albemarle Street. 





In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. cloth, lettered i and gilt, 
HE BOOK of the NURSERY ; Precepts 
for the Management of Infants, and for the Prevention 
and Domestic T: sooo of the Diseases incidental to Childhood. 
By W. C, DENDY, M.R.C.S 
Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary for the Diseases of Oniidres. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Her Majesty the Quee , 
«« If we consider the immense mortality among infants, weshal 1 
be the better able to estimate his deserts, who thus puts into our 
hands a means of rescuing so many little sufferers from the tomb. 
—Literary Gasette. bh 
«To the young married woman and the inexperienced met! rf 
it will prove a treasure beyond all price, and no nursery shou 
be without it.”—Tonwn, 
By the same Author, 

The Phenomena of Dreams and other Tran- 
sient Illusions. Price 4s. ith 
« There are profound knowledge and good sense to be met will 
in its pages, together with many interesting facts and very curious 

discussions.”—Monthly Review. 
“ This is one of the most amusing and scientific investigation? 
of the subject which we have yet seen.”—Aledical Chirwrgi 


em, 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 








Published fo ae Colburn, b by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street 
(s 


uccessor to Henry Colburn). 
In 3 vols, post 8vo, 
R 


BEN E K IN E; 
or the Traveller. 


By the Author of “ Lawrie Todd,” &c. 


E 


Il. 
Godolphin. 3 vols. 


Ill. 
Constance ; Re) Life as it is. 
y Mrs. A. T, Thom: 
Author fs the ss Life’ = item Vili. ” 3 vols. 


Mansfield Park, * Miss Austen, 
Complete in 1 vol. 6s. neatly Senne and illustrated, forming the 
current Volume of the ‘¢ Standard Novels. 


Also, by the same Author, 
Emma, and Sense and Sensibility, 
each complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 


MEMOIRS, TRAVELS, &c. 
In 8vo. price 14s. 
Narrative of a Residence at the Court of London. 
By Richard Rush, Es 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the United States of America, from 1817 to 1825. 


II. 
The Fifth Volume of the Translation of 
Memoirs of Madame Junot. 
Comprising the Ninth and Tenth Volumes of the Paris edition. 
IIL. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Etchings, Maps, &c. 
Transatlantic Sketches. 

Comprising Visits to the most interesting scenes in North and 
South America, and the wine a With Notes on Negro 
Slavery and Canadian Emigra 

By Captain J. E. Alefande, 42d Royal Highlanders, 


Tours in Upper India, 
By Major Archer, 
Late Aide-de-Camp os Lord Combermere. 2 vols. 8vo. 
“This work will make its own popularity by the force of its 
real value.” —Atlas, 


Mr. Bentley’s Catalogue of New Works may 
now be had gratis. 
Mr. Don's improved Edition of Miller's Candene? ‘2 sitbtaliaiaaa, 
In quarto, with numerous Woodcuts, price 3/. 12s. in boards, the 
Second Volume ot 


7 

GENERAL SYSTEM of GARDENING 

and BOTANY; containing a complete Enumeration 

and Description of all Plants hitherto known; with their Ge- 

netic and Specific Characters, Places of Growth, Time of Flow- 

ering, Mode of Culture, and their Uses in Medicine and Domestic 

Economy: founded upon Miller’s Gardener's Dictionary, and 
Arranged according to the Natural System. 

By GEORGE DON, F.L.S. 

London: Printed for J., G., and F. "Rivington; J.and W. T. 
Clarke; Longman and Co. T. Cadell; J. Richardson; Jeffery 
and Son; Baldwin and Cradock; J. Booker; J. Booth; Harvey 
and Darton; S. Bagster; Sherwood and Co.; Harding and Le- 
pard; J, T. Setchell; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin and Mar- 
shall; and E. Hodgson. 

* The First Volume, with a Glossary and Index, may be had 
Pn price 3l. 12s. in cloth boards. This Work is also pub- 
lishing in Parts, at 6s. each; it will be completed in four vo- 
lamaly and the Third Volume is in the prem. 








Works on ‘Anibibastionts Rural Economy, ri 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
Hits on PICTURESQUE DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE, in a Series of Designs for Lodges, 
Gamekeepers’ a — other Rural Residence... 
By T. F. HUNT, Architect. 
Mo. with Plates, 3d edition, 2ls.; India Proofs, 31s, 6d, 
By the same Author, 
Desigus for Parsonage Houses, Alms Houses, 
&e, Kc. 4to. with 21 Plates, 21s.; India Proofs, 31s, 6d. 
Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, adapted 
to Modern Habitations; with Details, selected from Ancient Edi- 
fices. 4to. with 37 Plates, 2/. 2s.; India Proofs, 3i. 3s. 
Architettura Campestre, displayed in Lodges, 
Gardeners’ Houses, and other Buildings. 4to. with 12 Plates, 21s. ; 
ladia Proofs, 31s, 6d. 

, Practical Treatise on Rail-Roads, and Interior 
Tommunication in general; with upwards of 260 Experiments, 
ables of the Value of Canals and Rail-roads, &c. By N. Wood, 

Agineer, 8vo. new edition, Plates, 18. 
Memoir on Suspension Bridges, with Experi- 
nny on Iron Bars and Wires, Rules for Computations, &c. By 
Drewry, Engineer. 8vo. Plates, 12s. 
Remarks on the Present System of Road- 
— by J. L, M‘Adam, Esq. 9th edition, 7s. 6d. 
mplete Treatise on Practical Land-Sur- 
“— by A. Nesbit, Land-Surveyor. 4th edition, 12s. 
x. Art of Valuing Rents and Tillages, with 
ana on Cultivating various Soils, &. By J. S. Bayidon, 
= “Surveyor and Valuer. 8vo. 4th = 7s. 


A new edition, price 3s. 6d. half. bound, 


OSPE L STORIES: an Attempt to 
ana render the Chief Events of the Life of Our Saviour in- 

gible and profitable to Young Children. 
. 2. Stories for Children, from the History of 
3p Roemer edition, 3s. half- bound. 

Pin ressive Geography for Gallien, by 


“ Stories for Children.” 9s. half-bo' 


A new and beautiful edition, illustrated with a Portrait of the 
Authors after Harlow, and Wood Cuts rge 
Cruikshank, foolscap 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


EJECTED ADDRESSES; with an 
Original Preface and Notes by the ‘Authors, written for 
this, the Eighteenth Edition. 
John a Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Religious Presents, 
——— printed in 32mo. neatly done up in fancy boards, 2s, 6d.; 
n green silk, 3s.6d.; and in morocco elegant, 5s. 


FATHER’S PRESENT to his SON. 
By the Editor of ** The Sacred Harp,” : and 
** Mother's Present to her Daughter 

« My son, hear the instruction of thy father, gm forsake not 
the law of thy mother: for they shall be an ornament of grace 
unto thy head, and chains about thy neck.”—Solomon. 

This Work is embellished with an elegant Frontispiece, and a 
head of Sir Matthew Hale as a Vignette, equal in style and work- 
manship to any of the Annuals, engraved on steel by Cook in his 
best manner. 

Dublin: W. F. Wakeman, 9, D’Olier Street ; and R. Groombridge, 
Panyer Alley, Paternoster Row, London. 
of — may be had, done up in the same style, price, and size, 
by the same Editor, new and improved editions of 
The Sacred Harp, and a Mother's Present to 
her Daughter. 


IR WALTER» SCOTT’ 'S ~ POETICAL 
WORKS, new edition, uniform with the Waverley 
Volume the First, vaice 5s. With Designs by 

J.M. W. TURNER, R.A 
Tobe ‘eer in voor Volumes. 





Novels. 


Waverley Novels, New Edition. 
Volume 48 (the concluding Volume, with Glossary), price 58. 
All the early Volumes from the commencement, at 5s, each, 

Complete Sets — up uniform, 


Completion of Tales and Romances, 

Which concludes the editions of Waverley Novels, 

In 8vo. with Introductions, Notes, and Sage £5 
and comprised in 9 vols. price .... 

The same Work, in 11 vols, 12mo., price . ° 

The same Work, in 9 vols. — PLICE ss seeeee ree 





80 
26 
30 


Capt. Basil Hall’s F ragments of Voyages 
and Travels. 
The Third and concluding Series, 15s. Plates. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. 
London; and all Booksellers, 


8mo. price 3s. half-bound, 


UMMER F LOWERS from the GARDEN 
of iene ss for — . hen of Young 
Persons. CHARLES F 

Author of “ mnt Mlesssaies” “« Thoughts in Rhyme,” &c. 

“A nice little tome for the improvement of youth,”—Lilerary 
Gazette. 

«« There are some pleasant things in this little volume, The 
collection is, as a whole, judicious, and likely to interest and in- 
form young people.”—Athencum. 

“* A pretty present for a clever child.”—Atlas. 

“* The work consists of selections from various authors on the 
subjects of religion, geography, astronomy, and natural history ; 
descriptive and Christian poetry, moral and religious aphorisms, 
&c.; with metrical versions o particular historical occurrences 
and useful i i o itomemory. ‘The book is 
admirably adapted to purposes of education ; and while it will 
instruct the youthful on very many points of useful worldly know- 
ledge, it will also be found to inculcate what are of far greater 
importance,—the best principles of Christianity and of practical 
morality.”—Weekly Despatch, 

Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lene. 





6th edition, in 8vo, 4s. 6d. boards, 


ADDRESS from a CLERGYMAN to 
his PARISHIONERS. With Morning and Evening 


By the Rev. R. VALPY, D.D. F.R.S. 
Contents. 
Of God—Son of God—Holy Ghost—Trinity—Read the Scrip- 
tures—Incarnation of Jesus Christ—Doctrines of Jesus Christ— 
Resur ificati Faith—Works— 
Works “without Faith—Faith po Works—Union of Faith 
and Works—Merit and Sageneretion—Reaew Influence of the ae 


Prayers, 





In 12m: a pices 's.6d. board: 
A FAMILIAR TRODUCTION to the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, in a Series of Letters from 
a Father to his Sons. 
By A. SENIOR. 

“We must conclude with professing it to be our judgment, 
that the author has furnished the world with a noble approxima- 
tion to what is greatly needed, namely, an introductory manual, 
which shall make our sons and daughters acquainted with the 
essential elements of their religion, without presenting it to their 
minds as a severe and oppressive task.” — British Critic, Jan. 1832. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mail. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


New Works, 
Preparing for immediate publication, by Richard Bentley 
(Successor to Henry Colburn), 
Just ready, in 8 vols. post 8vo. 
E P 





H E 


By the eras of BLESSINGTON. 


Memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald. 

Including her ( with d Persons, toge- 
ther with Dramatic ey &c. now first published from the 
Originals. 2 vols. 8vo. fine Portrait. By James Boaden, Esq. 

uesday next, 


R §. 





Ill, 
The Parson’s Daughter. 
By the Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” &c. 
«* One child he had, a daughter cha: 
His age’s comfort, and his fortune’s hei: 
They called her ~~ Prior. 


England ont the English. 


By the Author of “ Pelham,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 





V. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Pieses, &c. 
Narrative of Voyages undertaken to Ex xplore 
the Shores of Africa and Arabia, and Madagascar. Performed 
in H, M.S. Leven and Baracouta, from 1822 to 1831. By Capt. 
W. F. W. Owen, R.N, By command of the Levis Cosbmlecionars 
of the Admiralty. 


VI. 
New and cheaper Edition. 
2 vols. post 8vo, revised and corrected, with numerous 
Illustrations, 
Wild Sports of the West. 
By the Author of * Stories of Waterloo.” 
Vil. 

On the Ist June, complete in 1 vol. price 6s. 
Northanger Abbey and Persuasion, 
Forming the next Volume of the “‘ Standard Novels 
and Romances.” 





Montgomery's New Poem. 
At the end of May will be published, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d, 
oards, a new Poem, entitled, 
O M A N, the Angel of Life. 
By the Author of the “ ‘Omnipresence of the Deity,” &c. 
London: J, Turrill, 250, Regent Street, 
Office of the British Magazine, 





In a few days, price 6s. 
I 8 BeERIa 
a ROMANCE. 
Second edition. 
“ Plus on aime une maitresse, et plus on est prés de la hair.” 
Thomas Heokham, Old Bond Street. 


U S; 


YOMPLETION of the BYRON 

GALL ERY. — ~ The Sixth and Concluding pip of this 
splendid Series of E will he first 
of June, and will —~7 a very Petecthaed "Portrait of the Maid 
of Athens, beautifully engraved by Ryall, after the original 
painting by Cockerell and Chalon. It will also contain Ilius- 
trations of the Corsair— Bride of Abydos—Sardanapalus, and the 
Island— with a beautiful Vignette-title, by Sir Thomas Law- 
rence. Directions will also be given for placing the whole 
ogee of Plates, which are adapted by their size and excellence 

llish every edition published in England of Lord Byron’s 











Spirit—R wal—C 

lay of Conversion—Our End Pred i ce Wille. 

Of Prayer—Public Worship Family Prayer—Sacrament of the 

Lord’ Su per—F orgiveness of Injuries—Veneration to the Name 

0! rer lative ee to Piety—Prospect in Life 

—Use of Time— 

Printed pe published b x4 A. J. Valpy, M.A. Red Lion Court, 
Fieet Street; and may be had of all Booksellers. 








The Turkish Empire.—In 8vo0. 9s. 6d. boards, 

: ‘DET y 

KETCHES in GREECE and TURKEY, 
ending in the Autumn of 1832. With the present Condi- 

tion and future Prospects of the Turkish Empire 
“« This is a charming volume, for it cmbcenas both the useful 
and beautiful.”—Spectator, May 11. 

Also, lately published, 
Lord Collingwood’s Memoirs and Corre. 
spondence, by G. L. N. Collingwood, Esq. 4th edition, in 8vo, 
Portrait, &c. 16s. 
** We do not know when we have met with so delightful a 
book as this.”—Edinburgh Review 

James Ridgway, wissen 3 A trices every Bookseller, 





it Bvo. price 10s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS on PROFESSIONS, 
LITERATURE, MANNERS, and EMIGRATION, 
in the UNITED STATES and CANADA, made during a Resi- 


ce there in | 
“By the Rev. I. FIDLER. 
For a short time Missionary in Upper Canada. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


werkt, and also for the various sizes and editions published in 
France, Germany, and America. 
Price of each Part, 4s. 6d.; Plain Proofs, 6s.; India, 7s. 6d.; 
India Proofs before the Letters, 10¢, 
Published by Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


Early in June will be published, in. 3 vc vols. small octavo, 


E LAV WARE; or, the Ruined Family: 
Printing for Robert Cadell, fo 3 and Whittaker and Co. 
ion. 








n the 29th of May will be published, 

R. CHALMERS’ BRIDGEWATER 

bres ton — On the Power, pipes and Goodness 
. God, a din the Ad External Nature to 
the Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Ma an. 

London: William Pickering, Chancery Lane. 
Great Rivers of Eur 

On June Ist will be ss elegantly bound, 


e Guinea 
(TURNER'S or, the 











ANNUAL TOUR; 


River Scenery of we ge da containing Pwenty. -one Plates, 
from Drawings by J. wodenc A.; engraved by 
the first Artists, under the superintem tence: = ‘o's “Charles 
Heath; with Literar 
ofa Tour, by Leitch i hitche, Esq. 
Large paper edition, plain yee Two Geipens ony few 
copies with India Proofs before letters, Four neas. 








London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


—S 
THE FIRST YEAR COMPLETE OF ° 


THE COURT MAGAZINE, 


EDITED BY THE HON. MRS. NORTON, 
Will be ready for delivery on the 30th of May, in 2 vols. royal 8vo. bound in morocco cloth, price One Guinea each, 








CONTAINING 
SIXTY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 
oF 


PORTRAITS OF THE FEMALE NOBILITY, 


Landscapes of Noblemen’'s Seats, 


AND 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN COSTUMES, 


PRODUCED BY THE FOLLOWING EMINENT PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS, AT A COST OF UPWARDS OF 
ELEVEN HUNDRED POUNDS: 


SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE CHALON A. ROBERTSON MRS. J. ROBERTSON REDAWAY MEADOWS 
W. DANIELL, R.A. COCHRAN POSSELWHITE DEA ROSS MRS. LEE 
GEORGE DAWE, R.A. MORTON PARRIS THOMPSON HOLMES BOND, &c. &c, 


THE LITERARY CONTENTS 


Comprise above 500 original Articles by the most distinguished Writers, amongst whom are included, 


MISS FANNY KEMBLB LORD MORPETH C. B. SHERIDAN, Esq. VISCOUNT CASTLEREAGH 

C. MACFARLANE, Esq. MRS, TROLLOPE HON. AUGUSTA NORTON TYRONE POWER, Esq. 

W. GODWIN, jun. Esq. MKS. HEMANS R. WESTALL, mais R.A. LORD NUGENT 

MRS. SHELLEY, Author of “ Frankenstein” T. ROSCOE, Esq. SHERIDAN KNOWLES, og REV. H, CAUNTER 

MISS MITFORD HON. MRS. NORTON RD. BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, Esq. RS. LEE, formerly Mrs. Bowdich 
MAJO“ JAMES LEIGH HUNT, Esq. THEODORE HOOKE, —* DR. BOWRING 

CHAR!ES WHITEHEAD, Esq. MRS. PRICE BLACKWOOD SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, Bart. The late J, TAYLOR, Es 


The la « T. SHERIDAN, Eso. VISCOUNT NEWARK GEORGE COLMAN the YOUNGER Rev. H. STEBBING, &c. &c, 


EVERY MONTHLY NUMBER OF THE COURT MAGAZINE 
Also contains Reviews of Literature, Music, the Drama, and the Arts, and Register of Events both at Home and Abr ad. 
*,* All Orders for the above, and for commencing with the Second Year, July 1, should be given immediately, to prevent disappointment. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ Under the superintendence of the Hon. Mrs. Norton, and by « Distinguished above all its competitors by the grace and ele- | and useful of its embellish but the ability of its papers, 
her influesce, we find congregated in the pages of this work | gance of its graphic embellishments, the ‘ Court Magazine’ is now | both in prose and verse.”—Atheneum, 
much, an first-rate varied ability. The portraits have always | second to none in its literary department.”—Stamfourd Bee. «« Each succeeding number of this elegant publication increases 
been good 4 it.”—John Bull, « There is not an article in it which will not repay the perusal, | in attractions, both literary and pictorial, and merits the patron- 
“The pi ‘es are so costly, that it is a miracle to us how the | and many of them are excellent.” —Morning Herald. age of all fashionables in the three kingdoms.”~Sheffield Mer- 
an geta jon for their liberality.”"—Atlas. “The ‘Court Magazine’ attracts us, not only by the beauty! cury, 
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VALUABLE PRESENTS. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL, THE BIBLICAL ANNUAL, 
1833. 1833. 


(UNIFORM WITH THE “ BIBLICAL ANNUAL.”) 
Elegantly bound in Turkey morocco, price ll. 1s. 
Containing One Hundred beautifully coloured Steel ay = by Starling, of all 
» inc 


(UNIFORM WITH THE “GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL.") 
Elegantly bound in Turkey morocco, price 1. ls. 






































the States, Kingdoms, and Empires throughout the Wor' uding the new Dis- Containing finely executed and beautifully coloured Engravings from Steel, by 
coveries and Changes that have taken place to the present time, and an original Map Starling, of all the Tribes and Countries mentioned in Sacred History; with Plans 
of Great Britain, according to the Constitution of 1832. of the City of Jerusalem and the Temple; and a General Index, upon av original 

« Of all the Annuals, this is unquestionably the most useful. It is one of the most delightful and most comprehensive plan, exhibiting, at one view, all that is Geographically 
beak that can be given o poostved at a season of the year when to make a present becomes a and Historically interesting in the Holy Scriptures. 
sort juty.”"—New Monthly . 

“ This Beauciul and most useful little eee is a perfect Cpe epatey cmeeaewer pd a OPINIONS OF THIS WORK, 
vast sum of g phical inf A gift better calculated to be long preserved, and often “ This b ifal publicati d d which, we suppose, 
ref to, could not be offered to favoured youth of either sex.""—Literary Gazette. art cannot go. It is the more ae as yt, po aren Beno in the Bible have 

«It isthe most perfect gem which has ever been published.”—Brit. Journal. hitherto been either very i or if well ted ible to the public on account of 

«« It contains all the information to be derived from the most expensive and unwieldy atlas.” their enormous prices.”—Monthly Review. 

—York Courant. a 2 “ This work will be reckoned one of the most useful as well as elegant and cheap publications 

«« By a moment's reference, the exact situation ofany place may be found.”—Birmingham of modern times.”—Tyne Mercury. , 
Journal. " ' . hical Annual’ is one of the most successful publications, and certainly this 

« An excellent little work, eng h and which is quite surpris- ‘ Biblical ’ is in no way its inferior. The maps are executed with the greatest care, and the 
ing. When complete, travellers will have a system of geography and complete atlas which General Index is of the highest value. We know not the work we could more conscientiously 
they may carry in their pocket."”—Spectator. recommend as a valuable and beautiful present.”—Athenaum, 

«Nothing could be devised better calculated to impress upon the mind a knowledge of the “This beautiful little work is, indeed, a publication so well put together in every respect, 
general principles of geography than the plan of this publication.” —The Warder. that a more useful and agreeable companion to the reading of the Scriptures could not be de- 

“It will be a crying shame in this age of intellect, if this able and beautiful work be not ex- vised.” —Literary Gazette, 
tensively patronised; but we cannot doubt the success which we feel assured its intrinsic merits «© We are pleased to add our most i 1 dation of this very useful publication.” 
must secure to it.”"—Intelligence. —Christian Remembrancer. . 

“It is scarcely in the nature of things, that a work of so much public service should fail «It is a very excellent work, and a desideratum in families.”—Spectator. pars 
in meeting with that extensive patronage which can alone the proj "—Leeds ‘The Index must be of great value and interest, as well to the historical as to the biblical 
me : student.”—Carlisle Patriot. 

“ The utility of this valuable volume almost eclipses its beauty, in our estimation. It is so «« The maps are curious and interesting to any student; but to the biblical reader they are 
beautifully executed in the details of the engravi it is so pl it presents so much in- invaluable for the inf ey i "—Tyne Mercury. 
formation of a kind which every man requires, and that inf is P d into so small «« The ‘ Biblical Annual,’ alth h not of a miscell nature, like the other Annuals, it 
a compass, and is presented to the public at a price so wondrously low, that we know not how of more permanent value, and deserving of a place in the library of every student of the Bible: 
we can better express our opinion of the many claims the volume puts forth, than by assuring ~ Christlan Advocate. 
our readers that, were we limited in our choice to the purchase of one Annual out of the multi- « Let not our readers confound this with the glittering trifles which, under the name of An- 
tude, this should be that one in preference to all the rest. It isan ornament for the boudoir or nuals, cover the booksellers’ counters at this season. We can only repeat that we have never 
the drawing-room, while it is an absolute necessary for the study. The book ought to find a seen any thing more beautifully executed, and the Index is a most comprehensive and complete 
niche wherever there is another book, or wherever there is a person to read a book. It is quite Scripture Geographical Concordance. We give our unfeigned approbation to the design and 
a little idol-book to us,”—Atias. execution of the work,.”—Christian Examiner, 

Published by Epwarp Butt, 26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London. Sold also by every Bookseller in the United Kingdom. 
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Sold 
N Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, atithe LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxford Street. © 

also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Bachange—B. Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill—A. Black, Edinburgh—Swith and Son, D. Robertson, and Atkinson and Co. Glasgow—and J. Cummings 
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